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J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place.] 


NEW YORK, MAY 17, 1871. 


[$3.00 Yearty, Cortes, 8 Crs. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. FORD & Co.) 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 


CONTENTS :— Vol. 3, 


No. 20.—(See page 312.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


Kvery Horse-Owner’s Cyclopedia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
will have an immense sale. 


Send for Circular of Terms, &c. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


S22 Chestnut Street, 
Philadciphia, Pa. 


A NEW EDITION. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


A Dictionary and Alphab tical Index to the Bible. 
By ALEX. CRUDEN, A.M.., 
THE UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
Nearly 900 Pages Royal 8vo. 
Price, in cloth, reduced from $4.00 to $2.75. 
shee 6.00 to 3.50.. 


« Semoroceo, “ 6:50 to 4:20. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, N. Y. 


By the Author of “ Misunderstood.” 
A VERY SIMPLE STORY, 


Being a Chronicle of the Thoughts and Feelings of 
achild. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. Paper, 
50c.; cloth, 75c. 

Also, a new edition of 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** Somebody’s ove impulsive, excitatie, blunder- 

ing, little Sar, bie his cart never given. the credit for 
rue opirations. or its warm and tender love: 

his head earnest or light and 
knowledge. If a ne has a s household 
such a this book wa set him think- 
ing, and its lessons will touch his heart strangely. 
It full of pathos and beauty.”—Presby- 
te 


“If one can read it without hones and profitable 
reflections it “it will make a different i mere ression upon 
him than it has upon us.”—Christian Union. 


“ We commend this book heartily to all parents. 
Read it and understand the little ones better.’’— 
Nat. 8. 8. Teaeher. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 


770 Broadway, cor. of 9th St. 
Sent by mail, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MY LAST CRUISE; 


WHERE WE WENT AND WHAT WE SAW. 
An Account of Visits to the Malay and Loo-Choo 
Islands, the Coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, and the Mouth of the Amoor 
River. Interspersed with Amusing Incidents and 
Exciting Adventures. By A. W. HABERSHAM. 
Fully Illustrated with Steel Plates and numerous 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. Extra cloth. $2.50. Specially 
Liberal Terms to Agents. Sold only by Subscrip- 
tion. For Circulars, etc., address J. B. LIPPIN- 
COTT & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


| A NEW BOOK BY 
Rev. A. B. EARLE. 
THE REST or FAITH. 


of Christians for 
their 
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e ce. it unfolds the privile 
offered them, At the n 
nstant rest dst e cares 4n mptations 
Of life. 18mo., Cloth, gilt, 50 cents; full gilt, bev- 
eled, 75 cents. 
JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 
9% Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


For Booksellers, or mailed post-paid on 
receipt of Br ones by the Publisher. 


AD FIDEM; 


RISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the ot “Ecce Coolum” and “Pater Mundi.” 
late Rev. Albert Barnes: 7 rejoice 
that God A raised upin the author of ‘ Ecce Co- 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
da 


of the 
Frem _ Princeton Review: “A writer of the 

first mark in the bh est realms of thought.” 

AD FIDE =e $1.50. 


ECC 


UM. 


E 12m 
4 book sent free “oF postage on of 


“NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


FARMING for 


Farmers, qouns 
, of Ogden 


ant pertaining to Oo 
WANTED everywhere. 
lishers, 654 Broadway, N. 


RE EAT & CO., Pub- 


s RY A MONTHLY 
RUE OUNGEST READERS. 


GAZINE for 
fustrated. "Send for sample 


| NEW BOOKS. 


I. CONDENSED NOVELS. 


By BRET. HARTE. 


New and Enlarged Edition. lvol. 16mo. Uniform 
with HARTE’S ‘* Poems” and “‘ The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.’ With Illustrations. $1.50. 


This entertaining book contains Condensed Nov- 
els in the style of DICKENS, BULWER, COOPER, 
LEVER, DUMAS, and other noted modern novelists. 
The present edition adds similar travesties of 
CHARLES READE and Mr. DISRAELI. | 


‘*Mr. Harte’s of imitation is a sixth sense.” 
—Hart Courant. 


il. Pike Sara Ballads and 
Other Pieces. 
BY JOHN HAY. lvol. l6mo. $1.50. 


This book contains Mr. HAY’s poems in dialect— 
“Jim Bludso,” “Litule Breeches,’ and Banty 
Tim,” which have gained great celebrity by their 
vigor, picturesqueness and pathos. In includes, in 
addition, many poems never before printed, and 
others reproduced from leading periodicals—all of 
which evince the great power, high quality, and 
wide range of the author’s poetical genius. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price bythe Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Plumptre’s Latest Work: 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


By E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“They display so an ingenuity, 
learning s0 vide and varied. an sc keen 
and they are such real and 
telligent apprehension of almost innumerable pas- 
sages of Scripture, that it would have been nothing 
short of a mg ad not been reseued fro 
the nOblivinn to e literature, unless 
republished, is ormist. 


*,* For sale by all rm or will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


HUGH MILLER, 
THE GEOLOGIST. 


BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Life and Letters c of Hugh Miller. 
By PETER BAYNE, 
Author of The — Life.’’ 


2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4. With an Elegant S 
Likeness, and a Picture  s his Birthplace. 


ETER BA the phers, as 
ing deeply interesting, and must be universally wel- 
comed by American Just by 


No. 59 Was “Sand abn Boston. 
2” Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Sabbath-School Workers 


Do not Fail to Examine 


THE PEARL, 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 


SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 


By the best writers in the country. No old or worn 
out tunes, buteverything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 


THE PEARL 


Is pronounced the best collection of Sabbath-School 
music ever published, by all who | examine it. A 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Price $3.60 per dozen; $35 per hundred. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Publishers, Cleveland, oO. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


logues supplied! 


The Little Corporal, 


erms a 
Address JOHN E. MILL Publisher, Chicago, nl. 


w Prize es, 10 vols., now 
mbrace some of best 8. ‘pooks ever offered 
the American 


ere you saw th rtisement. 
number and say JOHN *SHOREY. 


3% Bromfield Street, Boston. 


4 CO., Pupligners; Bopton. 


THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


e poouser novelsof the great Swedish authoress, 
PHIE MARIE WARTZ. Trans- 
lated 1 oF MISS SELMA BORG and Miss MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 
1. Gold and Name. ,Now Ready. 
2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 
3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 
4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 
5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 
ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobles Man. (dn Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, 
Science and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally 
in two late sermons by 


HenrY Warp BEECHER, 


There seems to be much newspaper discussion of 
his views without knowledge of what those views 
are. The two sermons are called respectively, 
“THE AGES TO COME’”’ 

and “THE TWO REVELATIONS,” 
and are publisbed in the regular weekly issue of 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 (to CHRISTIAN UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) 

Any Sermon will be mailed postpaid on 
of Ten Cents, by 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


CGCERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues. of 


HO & WILLIAMS, 
(Successors to LEYPOLDT & H 


26 Bond 8t.. New 


 SORIBNER'S MONTHLY 


FOR J SONE. 


The Publishers of this Periodical, which has 
leaped so suddenly into popular favor, are deter- 
mined to make Scribner’s Monthly the Most Brilliant 
and Attractive Magazine in America! as well as 
“The Best and Cheapest.’ 

The June number contains Seven IUustrated Arti- 
cles and Nearly Fifty Pictures. The stories of this 
Number are of unusual dramatic power, whiist the 
descriptive articles and essays are — varied, 
“rE and interesting. 

P. Langford, the interpid front 


plete. his rilling narrative of the 
he Fottowstens, wi an account o 


est in the World! 
(With Twenty ) 


The St. Louis Bridge, one of the o greatest en- 
——— achievements of the age. (Nine Illustra- 
ons 
the Freedom ef of Re Pu ins By Samuel W. 
Duffield. Suggested y Wil inson’s papers on 
“The Bondase of the Pulpit.’ 


The of the Emperor William. (1l- 
ustra 

Light d Shad f the War. (lllus- 
water. ) ‘Beauty of Lorraine ; tren 
Cross; The Red Cross; J The Black Cross. 


Leipsic and its Fair. (Illustrated.) 

POEMS—Three Leaves from a Story. I)- 
lustrated Inge Miss Hallock. Making Pert. The 
Clothes o host ! 

In ** Wilfrid Cumbermede,’’ George MacDon- 
ald talks ee rr Ministry, the Law, and the Mys- 
tery of Death 

Norah : The Story of a Wild Irish Girl. =o - 
tinued. One of Mrs. Oliphant’s Best Stories. 

The Shadow that Came Bet ° 
py Miss Trafton. 


The True Story of the Captu * 
Humorous Desiana by Hopkins 


Dr. J. G. Holland Writes about Living with 
Open,’’ and ** The French Hepub- 
THE OLD CABINET has “Confessions of a * 
ceited Man,” Two Weddings,” &c. 
Hoy AND SOCIETY contains “The Ethics of 


man, com- 
onders of 
The Grea 


A Story 


$3.00 a Year—30 Cents a Number. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


SORIBNER & 00., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


DODD & MEAD 
Will publish this week: 
I. 


Papers for Home Reading. 
By REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


1 Elegant 12mo vol., with portrait engraved by 
Richie, $1.75. 


II. 
The American Cardinal. 


A NOVEL. 
lvol.,12mo. Scarlet cloth, $1.0. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt | 


ef price by. 
DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N, ¥e 


Prices, which are fully T 
were sold at any time last year. 


FIVE per cent. 


Mohee Oolong Tea. 
Extra Fine Quality, - 80 cts. per Ib, 
Choice ‘ 100 
Best in Market, 120 * ‘6 


Young Hyson Tea. 


Extra Fine Quality, .  80cts. per lb. 
Choice 1.00 * es 
Best in Market, 1.40 


Good Teas. 


Oolong, ... 60 cts, per Ib. 
Young yson, . 60 « 


Hyson and Imperial, . 60 & ‘ 
Green and Biack Mixed, . 60 “« + 


~ 


Good Coffee 
Fine Family C Coffee, ° 


Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, . 


Sweet Chocolate, 
Prunes and Currants, . 
Patent Wax Candies, 
Best Family Soap, e 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


Fourth Door above Breome Street. 


New York, May eeus® 1871. 


We would cn invite your attention to the following List of 
ENTY per cent. LESS than the same quality of goods 


On all purchases gmounting to Fifty Dollars or over, we mill make a deduction of 
Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any 


article sent does not prove satisfactory, you can return it and receive your money 
again, as all the goods sold by us are warranted to give entire satisfaction. 


Hyson and Imperial Teas. 
Extra Fine Quality, . 80 ots. per Ib, 
Choice 1.00 


Uncolored Japan Tea. 


Extra Fine Qualit , 80 cts. per | lb. 
Choice 
Finest . 1.20 « 


Engileh Tea. 
Creen and Black Mixed Teas. 


Extra Fine Qualit ‘ 80 cts, per 1 
Finest 1.00 « “ 


COFFEE ROASTED AND CROUND DAILY. 


cts. per | lb. | Best ~ Old Java Coffee, 30c. per! Ib. 
32c. 


lantation Coffee, 


a 

atie “ 
at ia * 
at so 
at 4o 
at 32 
at 7 


All other articles in our line will be sold onal Si - warranted to please. 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


Fourth Door above] Broome Street. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, pre 
from different kinds of Coffee. 


= Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also 25 & 60 Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 


e Send for a Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


t| 233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York. 


FINE CARRIACES. 
DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREROOMS: 
628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


largest and finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 

These Carriages are made at our own Factory, 
and excel in style, finish, and quality, any lo the 
market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, in variety of styles, 
trimming, and finish. 

LANDAULETS, six different sizes, for one and 
two horses. 

We offer these Carriages at less —- than any 
other manufacturer. 

LANDAUS and CLARENCES in pone variety. 

All atyles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 
and country. 

Every one should visit our Warerooms vane © 
buying. 

Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Year. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 
Pheetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phetons, 
etc., etc., at reasonable rates. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
N. Y.—(Kstablished 1852), a large assort- 
h, Academy, Alarm, and 
a hand and made to order. 


ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 
TORY 


THE INFANT CLASS: 
| HINTS ON 


Primary Religious Instruction. 
By SARA J. TIMANUS. 
ted, with an Introduction, by EDWARD EGGLES- 
rom Editor of The National Sunday- School Teacher. 
_ Sent by mail for 75 ponding / 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00,, | suran 
CHICAGO, 


We invite the attention of the public to the | 


FINE SWISS AND AMERIOAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


ALU KINDS OF FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AN D SHOES 
CANTRELL’S, 


No. 241 4th Av. 


“FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 
The Splendid New Barges SARAH SMITH, 
EDON and ANNA. 
EXCELSIOR PARK 
Also, ORIENTAL CROVE, 
‘On Great Neck, Long Island, a beautiful Park of 25 
acres, with SANDY 
383 West Street, near Ch mrRomper. 
ROSSETT. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


come well prepa one 
rannum, w ral allowances in fav 
torious, indigent students 
or further ars inquire of 


April 10, 1871. 
AC E NTS for ?. 


Martyrs, written in hap 
tyle and s his coy works that have 


sold b the 1 e cle ress are loud 
B.B. Treat & Co~ Publ 


hers, 654 Broad- 
$225 mo 

ton, Mass., or St. Louis, M 


wishes to receive into her Semi) 
Promo 


ooD,” 
Box 148, N. H. 


W00D’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Is the la and best O al Doll 

tory compiete in ever 
es of other matter. Yearly fa 
ate any the ma’ a- 


for $1.50. M 
ears with magnifier for $2. 


— ter Morn Chromo (w $3) and 
e a year foronly $3. Splendid prem! lums 


forlubs. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 
TRAVELERS RECORD, 


surance paper 
Hartford, Conn, 


ASS NTS 


- = — — 
| 
A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The 100d Annual Commencement occurs this rear 
| h WEDNESDAY,June28th. The next? 8 
p Friday, September 8th. Examinations for ad- 
= ission on Thursday, June 29th, and on Friday and 
7 ———_———_—_$_$_—————————— Se in a Corner,” &c.; and in CULTURE AND PROGRESS 
3 ABROAD and AT HOME there are articles on ** En- 
| giish Pauperage,””* Wagner in the Bowery." The 
‘4 Books. For proof of this send for particulars an 
from Practical Farmers and Agricul- 
es mplete in every de- 
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INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL Co., 
New YORK, January %, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- |. 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Slst Dectmber 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine 
from Ist Jan.,. 1870, to Dee., 09 
Premiums on Policies not mark 
Ist January, 1870 2,155,723 64 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $7,426,413 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor u om Fire Risks disconnect- 
re Marine Risks. 

Ist Jan- 


off fro 
to st December, 1870........$5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the s@me period...... $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums ponses.... $1,063,263 


The C om any has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yor rk 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks... #8, 243, 740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2 2,017, 850 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 


due the Company, estimated at........ 339,352 03 
Premium and Bills . 915 % 
Cash in Bank.. eeereeee 6.125 45 


Total Amount Of ASSCtB.... $14,188,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1°57, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al! 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certifieates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending glist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

OHN D. JONES, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
‘HARLES DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
HENRY JAMES LOW, 
Wm. C. PICK ERSGILE, ©. A. HAND, 
LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 

RLES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOCK 
LOWBSLL Ho 4 Rost. B. MID TURN, 
R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON UTNHAM, 
ROYAL PHE FREDE QOHAUNCEY, 
CA BA w } GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
A. P. PILLO . H. WEBB, 
Wii BK. Doner, L. STUART, 
Rout, FERGUSSON, SHEPPARD GANDY, 

NE, BE L 


Bi 
RYCE 
SKIUDY. 
MILLER, 
RGIS, 
ALEX. V. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 Broadway, 
Issues all kinds of Life and EBadowment Policies 


on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


wa 


All Policies are non-forfeltable and participate in 


the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 

oO. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 

The officers of this Company are prepared to 


ake liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


8H Jat Jan «  $2,500.000 00 
99,668 71 


ancein Bank 9174,478 68 

Bonds & Mo es, first Hen on Rea! Est., 615 00 

on Stecks, payable en de es ty 00 

oks, v 50 

and Muni Stocks and 8, 00 

nk S8toeks t 1 00 

B ce in h >,769 47 

tee (for P Pre on nland Risks ,&c.) 9,006 71 

ther Property, Mieceliancous Items, . 82 5€ 

Premiums on es at this office, 25 

amer Magnet and Wrecking Agparaten: 23,085 77 

nal Brtate, 1,500 OC 

@cvernment Stam ps on hand, ° 49 25 
Total, 


HARLES MARTIN 
5. Brosident. 


INCORPORATHED 182]. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 
One of the Oldest Stock pearance Companies in 
the Union. 


= $500,000 00 


Capital 
j 1,407,788 39 


Assets, - = ~ 


DIRECTORS: 


Wm, P. PAL IOMARD © NE, 
THOS. BA N LSEY, 

ENRY ELSWORTH u. H. 

D. MORGAN, JONA THORNE, 
BIDNEY Mason, HENRY TART, 
PFTER Reerar 8. Hora, 

YLIB, OHN A. WA 
JAMES B. Jo 
RAV- 


AND | 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadwuay,cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays’ Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Fiwe per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Spectal Deposits remaining sta months or lonper. 

Kmpowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Indwiduals. 

To aet as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Ratiroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . $783,850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the bold- 


of the Net Profits of the business. 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice- President. 
KEELER, Secretary. 
Wa. R SKIDMORE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


“AGENTS WANTED. 


sale that met with the ipa ot the entire read 
ing community as nearly as does reed WARD 
BEECHER’S CHRISTIAN UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best en for 
canvassers oper byany, firm,to my knowle 


All of Harriet Etowe’ 8 gr eat £ from 
yerte and superb $5 steel engraving GIVEN 


Agents making money; subscriptidn lsts 
growing immensely. ress 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


e want ageits to canvass tor our new eicht- 
hs newspaper, The American Pub- 
isher,”’ sent with splendid steel engraving for #1.00 


u year. Every family pe want it. For women, 
invalids, ete., work, it is a rare 
chance. Address, for infofmation and _—— 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING (2 
Harttorc, 
AGENTS W ANTED for the People’s Il- 
lustrated Edition 
of D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 


Creat 
eformation. 


New edition, complete in one volume, eat popular 
prices Buyit,read and lear. what INFALLIBILITY 
means, It should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. [¢#™ Unusual commissions to 
Ministers and experienced gene 

LINT * CO 

No. 268. Seventh se. Philadelphia, Pa. 


everywhere, male 
2 $75 to $250 per month, and female, to in- 
— troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
bind, braid and emb broider in p mos 
manner. Price only $15 at # licensed and 
warranted for five yea rs. We will pay $1000 for 
f any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful; or more elastic seam than ours It 
makes the “ Blastic Lock Stitch.” Every sec- 
2 ond stiten can be cut, and still the cloth can. 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pa'< 
= Agents from %75 to 7250 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commiss'on from which twice that 
S amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
O., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; st. Louts, 
or Chicago, fil. 


uilt, cord, 
superior 


Agents Wanted for 


NCE and the BIBL 
s book gives the very cream of ~cience, its 
thrilling wondert discoveries, and spark- 
ling gems: G nys’ work: and t the interest- 
ing history of d ane its inhabitants in 
long ages before Adam. It harmonizes the Bib 


and Science. EKverybody wants it. the Renae 
agents will secure territor Address 
for circular, RK & MOCUR 


16 8. Sixth Philadelphia, "Pa. 


GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 
“EMI 5 OMe OF THE ACE.’’ 
lready So 
Sorin & CO.. Hartford, Conn. 
ICHOLS, Chicago, 


Address 8. M: 
R. 


for **Convwent Life Un- 
Agents Wante veiled,” by Edith (’Gor- 
man, escaped whose disclosures are thrilling 
and startling. Cons. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford,Ct 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


NE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
K. Aboundsin thrillin 


and Treats liv ssues and 
even AL ATY and the 
IN FR stor 


es Hi 
terrible abuse inte which 5 fallen. Shows t 
GOD co contro that fle 
en 


is the G 

Proyidence is its light; that God is in 
all History has a unlty beca God is 

wreat truths huve been oveFiook b nearl all 
historians. G 
tions and for His glory. ur plan insures large 


sales. Addr 
J. W. GOODSPEED & 
87 Park Row, N. Y., or 148 Lake B8t.. icago. 


! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEHK 
and expenses, or allow a large commission, s sell, 


our new and sone. stich 
Mars ch. 


We EE T a handsome OK A ectus CENT r $. 
INustrated Famt/y containing over 2 @ fine 
Seripture — to any Book Agent, free of 


cha 
NATIONAL Pt PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light cH: World. : 
A new ror work of 


value. Fo 
My 7th "St.. Ph ladeiph hia, 5Qustom House Place, Chi- 
‘incinnati. 


cago, and 176 West 4th st, 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


A Pocket Prospectus of the beat iiastes ied Fam 
ily Bible, publi 


ed in German 
containing le Histor Analyste 
dress W. WIAN T & CO., 26 B. Tth St., P 
A W = id. If you. want business, 
$6 send | NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. 


ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 


AN OLD AGENT 
“I have never 
sented anything for. 


= 


COUNTRY HOM ES. 


The Central New Jersey Land Improvement 
| Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 


On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
AT 


BAYONNE FANWOOD 

BERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
ROCKLER. BRVILLE 
WEST#IELD, OLINTON, 


LAND by the acre. ‘Also, fine FARMS, improved. 

description of proverty can be seen at this 

office. This of road offers inducements 

at the ompany. No. 119 

OP eneral Agent. 

a ‘of and LOTS at 

. for BALB or to L 


LAND by HOUSES, fine BUILDING SITES, with 


Newark, N 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF THD 


Richest Farming Lands in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

The Lands offered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each coe of the road, extending 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, 
and most inviting* vulley for settlement in 

e 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the 
poten ot farms will insure bere double theamount 

“"PRIC ‘E OF LAND.—#2 to $8 per acre; credit 
of ten years’ time 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second yeur. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 
payments. with annual interest. 

F or further information, address 


ASAAC GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
_ NEOSHO FALL 8, KANSAB. 


"GROCERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 
son by THORNE & CO.,, 
36 Front St.. New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
ower prices than any house inthis line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us atrial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


ooD SOAP, like good wine, is tmproved by 
age 

Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeti, 
soup was found in a good state of preservation 
after having been buried over 1,700 vea 

A box ef soap in a family is better then * money 
at interest.”” as, when from three to six months 
old, one ; ound will go ; farthes thab three pounds ot 


8 

piida LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not 
keep it. send your Getiete to CRAMPTON RROTHERS, 
$4 Front Street, New York. 


UP OLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 

Parties inquire how to getupclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will uccom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative tu Chub organizers. 

TH 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND 38 BST., 
Box 5643.) 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P, RICHARDS, Prop’. 


DINING ROOMS. 
Rooms 60 cts., 75 cts.. and 
PER NIGHI1. 


135, and 137 Fulton Street 
KW YORK. 


New York«K. 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


Office, Equitabie Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, 


over $700,000. : 


Participating policies issued, entitling the helders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencies 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 


Opposite ones House Square 
Wan tnd fi in North-West: 
AGH BRO'S & WALTERS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENCH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Ete. 


HW MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“FAMILY FAVORITE’’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing M 
chine over offered ular favor. As the resu 
of years of experimen embodies many 
advantages over © hers, which, though ones lent in 
their now with this 
modern It bines the reguired 
qualities ST NGTH, DURA- 
olut m happy to prove by AOTUAL 
TON at any of our agencies, that It 
itt crn be more readil 
ene oP D, is more convent ny 
for OILIN OLE.A NLNG@, and HAN 
RB and TE 


BARN 

PING. \ longer, uo MO BE R 
work wit en amount of time ny 
finall ite, wonderful RANGHS and P 


for ALL KINDS OF WOKK, ts better adapted to to 
meet the poral requirements ofa FAMI W- 
ING-MAC IN® than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


BUTLER, Peck slip, York, has 


i breeds’ of De e apd 
ull the and Flea- er, t ts. Medi- 
es for af the diseascs = dogs. effier’s New 


D 
rded and red Ferrets. great 
variety ef thee 

Pack Y. City. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets May 41,1873, - = = = 
Annual Income, over 


Losses Paid since Organiza ston of Company te Jan, 1, 1871, 
Dividends Paid and Declared to May 1, 1871, . 


161 Broadway. 


$7,500,000 00 
4.000.000 00 
2.881.849 8&6 
1,289,427 85 


Ratio of Expense to Income Less than any New Y - Company excepting ene 
Branch Offices and General Agencies throughout the United States. 


M. HIBBA 
ELIZUR WI A Actuary. 
Dr. E. W. DERBY, Phyvrician. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


ACY A. PAXSON, Superintendent, &c. 
—-- >> 


{Extract from Report of the Su 
relative to the 


-rintendent of the De 
NICKERBOCKER LIFE INSUR 


artment of the State of New York, 
NCE COMPANY.] 


“] find that the KNICKERBOCKER has honorably and promptly met and discharged all legitimate 


claims, the gross su aD pen for such claims upon 
besides aividends to policy-holders amountin 


is entitled. to public confidence. 


licies ace organization amounting to $2,581,849.86, 


to $926,4 
w of all the facts disclosed in my exam nations, ‘€ feel warranted in saying that the Company 


W. MILLER, 


GFO 
Superintendent Insurance Department State of New Yi ny 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 
No, 4 (Old me. 33) Bag St., corner of 
rro 

Instruction is given ai inthe 
branches :—Th , Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Viclomasiie. F ute, Oornet-a-Piston, 
and Brass Tolan Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony and 
Languages, Drawing and Painti 
hauer of Music,’ is open all “a year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. Beginners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are ‘particulary nvited to join, in 

order to secure a good foundation totheir future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained Bourding Seminary for ladies and 
tlemen in the State. per week for board. fuel, 
and washing. Spring Term, March 16. Students 
» *mitted at ony Sse. Address, for Catalogue 
JOSEP KING, D.D., Edward ,N. Y. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St, 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 


en- 


ARE YOU 


COING TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the. 
Gallon, 


This paint has been for the last few yea s, exten- 
sively used North, South, t, and Wes... 
dreds ot the finest residences in the councry have 
been painted with it, amd in every case it nus elicit- 
ed universal commendation 

Reeommends from all sosttone of the country, 
comprisiag the owners of many of the finest villus 

and res;dences in the land, can be obtuined, witb 
saniple Oard and Price-List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland, O. 


JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Mass. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART?, Baltimore, Md. 


HENS 
U Furniture 
P Warehouse, 
329 Atlantic BROOKLYN. 


All goods warranted to be as represented. Ba gg 
stering and Repairing done in the best man 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


1841, STEP 


SAMPLES | and Prices sent free on appileation 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00.. 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


T. G. SELLEW, 
DESKS, 


OFFIOE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 


WwW A.WILLARD &CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC- “GLASSES, 


| 


Ss. B. JONES, 


276 Fulton Street, . . Brooklyn. 


We call special attention to our stock of 


Chantilly & Guipure Laces, 


In all the different widths and choicest 
patterns. 


These goods, now so desirable, are selected with 
the greatest care and are sold at popular prices. 


ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


French Gros Grain Ribbons, 


Comprising ower eighty different shades. 


Our other Departments are replete with every 
novelty in 


LADIES’ TRIMMINCS. 


SEEDS, PL ANTS , &e. 


| 


FLOWERS BY MAIL! 


Sent safely wo ANY Post-office for prices annexed. 
varieties finest Verbenas for $1. 
Fuchsias for $1. 
Double and Single Geraniums for $!. 


“ 


6 Petunias for $1. 
Roses for #1. 
rted Bedding Plants for $1. 
Or for $6. Catalogue ‘circu- 
ars free 


Nassau st. New York, 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDINC PLANTS 


FROM 


FREE and at MY RISK at Post 
in the United States, cheaper and bett 
can be bougnt from local Greenhouses 

Money inay be sent at my risk,and I ‘Tedsantee all 
to arrive safely and in order, 

end for Circular to pa WAKING, JR. 
n Farm, Newport, R. I. 
Y.—1l PLANTS for a hang- 


SPECIAL 
Try this first, and 


ing Basket—all choice—for $1. 
you will order again. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’g Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be given tothe FURNISH- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PUBLIC LLS, PRIVATE RESI- 
ENCES, etc., and Designs for special purposes will 

e submitted when required. 


N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Beil Founders, el N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Chureh, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Facto Chime, ‘ower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, er Bells a 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 


manner, and full warrant talognpes 
Address MEN KELY BERLY. Troy, N 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely eT at West) 
ro 
ESTABLISHED. IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Beils than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free, Address, either at Troy or West 


B.A &G.R. MENEELY, 


| 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
ME. BUNKER, 
. DE FOREST, 
/ 
ee 
| 
Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. IIL, No. 20.) 


17, 1871. 


[Wuote No. 73. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 


| 


- 


THE VICTORMS REST. 
** His rest shalt be glorious.’ 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


| lie RT that so low dost beat, 
Striving and tiring 

Oft in the battle’s heat 

Night’s cool desiring, 

Look beyond life and death, 

Hear what the Master saith,— 
To him that conquereth 

The rest shall be glorious.” 


** Stay,’’ saith the world, ** delight 

Lives in my bowers; 

Sleep on your arms to-night 
Through the watch-hours.” 

Here is no lawful rest, 

Cease the ignoble quest; 

God giveth last the best,— 

Jiis rest shall be glorious! 


“ Come,” saith the quiet grave, 
** Have done with living; 
Rest such as mortals crave 

Is of my giving.” 
Not here, O Earth of woes! 
Not such the saints’ repose ; 
Joy like a river flows,— 
His rest shall be glorious ! 


Not to the vanquished, heaven 
Opens its portals ; 
Rest is the glory given 
To crowned immortals. 
Where never foes surprise,— 
Where never storms arise— 
Past all uncertainties, 
The rest shall be glovious. 


Look not for mere release, 
Welcomed victorious! 

God giveth more than pence; 
His rest is glorious! 

Endless when once begun, 

Fadeless the laurels won,—- 

Oh, after God’s ** Well done!” 

The rest will be glorious! 


HOW ENGLAND LOOKS TO AN 


AMERICAN. 
Lonpon, Eng., April, 1871. 
AVING resided in England about thirty-six 
hours, and in Londen twenty-four, I am 
prepared to state my conclusions as to the nation’s 
genius, her tendency, and her destiny. 

I note a striking influx of Yankee ways and 
things since [ was here eighteen years ago. Either 
the Yankees are infecting the Lritish, or else the 
nineteenth century is toning both. For instance: 
The shops here put up signs and other eye-arrest- 
ers quite as ostentatiously as with us at home. 
Years ago I was surprised by the fewness of 
legends in the streets, and said to myself, “‘So 
many of these people cannot read, that it is quite 
useless to put any reading matter before them.” 
But now.I suspect that the devices of the sign 
painter, printer, and bill-sticker are more numer- 
ous and various than in similar shopping streets 
in-New York. But the heavy institutions of 
finance here make no show whatever—not a let- 
ter, differing thus from our Wall and Broad street 
people. I had need to ask a policeman to show 
me Baring Brothers’, when I was within ten feet 
of their inconspicuous and nameless door. They 
might afford a sign. : 

Newspapers, too, are more like our own now. 
The Times is at one-half its former price, and the 
News is cheaper than our Tribune or Herald! Ad- 
vertising in them is more American in style—sen- 
sational. 

The posters and pictures in the railway stations 
at Crewe and Rugby surpass any railway picture 
gallery in the United States. I was loth to leave 
them and retake my seat in the coach. They are 
all of them advertisements—posters. But they 
are gaudy, funny, grotesque; not dreary like the 
railway advertisements that alone adorn our 
American “ waiting-rooms.” 

The English are less insular, and more commu- 
nicative and inquisitive. Three or four times a 
day as I go spooking round the streets (two days 
have lapsed since I began this letter) with round 
eyes and merry mouth, gentlemen overhearing my 
questions have said “ beg y’r pardon, sir! were you 
askiw’ "— ete., and have joined me cheerfully, to 
show me my way, discussing the weather as we 
walked. In our coach from Liverpool was an 
elderly man of perfectly English type, of whom I 
expected nothing but silence and contempt, yet 
with undeserved courtesy he told us the names of 
cities and villages and counties as we passed 
them; called our heed to factories, “ works” of 
various kinds, military barracks and Rugby 
school. He told us the distances, counseled us as 
to our London station and cab fares; in short, he 
acted like an intelligent Christian gentleman. I 
met nothing of the kind eighteen years ago. 

The railways here are not better than our own. 
Either the English roads have deteriorated, or 
else our own have appreciated. I assume that 
the fastest train on the direct line’-between Liver- 
pool and London may be taken as a fair sample 
and compared with similar trains on the Erie 


Railway at home—with which I am most familiar 
From Liverpool to London, two hundred and ten 
miles through, first-class fare is thirty-five shil- 
lings, say nine dollars. On the Erie from New 
York to Elmira in drawing-room coach is eight 
dollars for two hundred and seventy miles, a 
“local” rate. We ridein by far the more elegant 
coaches at home, and at perceptibly cheaper rates 
than here. We ride as fast, too, on the Erie as 
here. About thirty-nine miles an hour in either 
case. 

In smoothness there is no comparison. Motion 
on the Erie is like sailing on oil. But here we 
rattle in our seats like tin pails in a wheelbarrow. 
Here there are four wheels under a coach, on tae 
Erie twelve! Here one wheel failing necessitates 
disaster. There we can spin off from one to six, 
and if judiciously selected the coach is still mo- 
bile and not a wreck. Here it is difficult to talk 
and impossible to write. At home I do both quite 
intelligibly. 

l am proudly surprised, after an absence of 
eighteen years, to find an English railway no 
longer superior to our own, inany particular that 
affects a traveler—no, not even in the matter of 
dust and cinders. 


But words cannot convey any just impression 
as to the development of the metropolitan rail- 
ways for the purposes of local traffic. Seeing is 
believing. To find one’s -way to auy extreme 
point, a cab is at once cheap and convenient. To 
get back again, and for all trips afterward, the 
railways are more speedy, and ridiculously cheap. 

I had heard of the underground railway, called 
here “ The Metropolitan,” and so, one day, having 
ridden in a cab four miles out on Finchley Read, 
for two shillings (50 cts.), and finding near by a 
station of the Underground Railway, I dived at 
once, taking with me a ticket, in virtue of which 
I expected to emerge in due time at Moorgate 
Station, nearly six miles off and near the Bank. 
This diving without a guide was an act of faith. 
But the thirty-four steps down were of stone and 
very clean, ten feet broad, light and airy. One 
cannot take a wrong train, so watched are the 
passages that lead down. Once embarked, we 
rushed into a tunnel, cool, sweet and wholesome. 
The coach is light enough toreadin. “Change 
at Baker street,” said my ticket. Thence I got out 
at Baker street and went whither I could, for 
there is no choice allowed; there is but one way 
possible ; and in twenty-six minutes from my 
burial in Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, I came 
forth again at Moorgate street, cool, clean and 
composed, and within two minutes’ walk of the 
Bank, the Exchange, and, other places of world- 
wide fame. 

Could I help jit? I kept thinking, all along this 
trip, of death and Hades and resurrection,-—cheer- 
fully, as becomes a Christian. My ticket was a 
sort of credo—my paying for it an act of unmis- 
takable faith. I entered the expected gloom and 
found it light round about me. I journeyed in 
Hades, and never lost my way, nor met any but 
friends equally guided. I wakened and came forth 
with the concentrated wealth and splendor of a 
perfected civilization within easy eye-shot and 
foot-reach. ‘Thus 1 thought and felt during the 
first or trial trip. Now, I die daily; I dive like a 
duck or a musk-rat and come up here, there, and 
everywhere, and amuse myself wondering where 
Iam! This daily experience is like that of sleep 
and wakening, for ye cannot tell what shall-be on 
the morrow. 

But how can I do justice to the subject of chim- 
ney-pots? They are a national institution here. 
I know beforehand that no words that I can in- 
vent, nor numbers that I can set down and numer- 
ate can adequately express their variety and abun- 


dance. 
The primitive or elemental chimney-pot is a 


tom, set big end down and tapering off a flueon a 
chimney top. There are many flues in one chim- 
ney. Onasmall two-story house that could not 
have contained more than four or six rooms, I 
counted sixteen chimney-pots ! 

These elemental pots, however, begin very soon 
to develop ornament and variety. .Ornamental 
bead and overhang at the small end; squared 
and paneled pots; hexagon and prolonged pots; 
round-flued and T-shaped pots ; sheet-iron pots ; 
stove-pipes at all conceivable angles, and of every 
height. A chimney is not a chimney until it is 
potted. I wonder no longer at the sailors who 
are afraid to be on shore during a blow, because of 
the falling pots. I have seen twenty-six pots in a 
row on one chimney, and scarcely any two of them 
alike. Architects finish up sightly buildings and 
ornamental chimneys. But destiny claps on pots. 

But one thing surprises more than the black 
chimney-pots, viz., the black hats of England. 
How they do wear’em! AndIam satisfied that 
there is an occult connection and analogy between 
the chimney-pot and the hats. A chimney is not 


a chimney till it gets its pot, and the man is no 


very large, tapering flower-pot without any bot-. 


j 


gentleman until he has his hat. It will not sur- 
prise me to learn in some year, not far away, that 
the chimney-pota of England precisely equal the 
population; that the regular taper-pots equal in 
number the noble British males, leaving the 
crooks and fancies and whims on chimney tops to 
represent the women and other eccentric and un- 
British humans. 

A census of the chimney-pots would be interest- 
ing; a collection of them would surpass a menag- 
erie; a tax of 1d. on each would pay the national 
debt. BoB. 


INCONCEIVABILITY vs. IGNORANCE. 
BY THE REV. JAMES H. DWIGHT. 


NO. Il. 


RE other worlds than ours inhabited by 
living and intelligent beings? This old 
question is now discussed anew in the light which 
modern astronomy bas to shed upon it, and we 
have a book by Mr. Richard A. Proctor which is 
at least highly instructive, even if the venerable 
doubt is not made less a doubt. One may not the 
less applaud the style, the spirit and the earnest- 
ness®f aman who, out of the abundance of his 
knowledge, has opened a rich vein of thought for 
his fellow-men, even while questioning some of 
his methods. 

“It1s inconceivable that this little planet of ours 
should be the only world having intelligent life 
upon it.” This postulate is what first comes to 
thought, it covers the whole ground at once, and if 
it be valid ends the doubt peremptorily. But it 
has this lameness, that it takes its foree chiefly 
from a preconception which is nothing more 
than a sentiment—an overwhelming sense of 
littleness when, looking out upon the heavens, we 
think of the myriads of greaterorbs that are there. 
The same sentiment in kind has, before now, 
moved men tv worship a great tree, or a mountain 
or the lightning, or the sun. Why should not a 
man, standing abashed before Mount Blane say: 
“1t is inconceivable that I should have a soul and 
Mount Blane none”®? Rather he will worship the 
mountain as a god. Gross size, quantity, num- 
bers, anything that overwhelms the five senses, 
will hatch inconceivabilities out of sentiment. 

Comparing our mind with heathen mind, it is 
easy to say that we have outgrown such puerility ; 
and yet, only that our outlook is from a higher 
standing place and covers a broader field, our 
postulate amounts:to the same thing, unless we 
can justify our sentiment as grounded in our 
superior science. Ignorance, however polished, can 
never make good the sentiment however refined 
from cruder utterances. The postulate must bor- 
row help from science, and, what sometimes seems 
to be forgotten, it has none tolend to science. 
What science has to say we have supplied to hand, 
in Mr. Proctor’s book. He is well advised, showsa 
rare skill in handling everything that can give 
light, and pleads the affirmative with enthusiasm. 

Everything terrestrial teems with life. The 
adaptations to meet the diverse conditions of 
sea, land and air, are so marvelous that to dis- 
trust the possibility of further adaptations to 
other conditions would be as foolish as for the 
fishes to assume that no living thing could exist 
in air, which is fatal to them. 

Yet even with this broad platform Mr. Proctor 
finds limits outside of which nature cannot etfeot 
her adaptations. The frozen heart of an iceberg, 
a seething volcano, a gaseous nebula or comet, 
severe alternations of heat and cold, or a fierce 
elementary turmoil, forbid at once the thought of 
possible life. Here sentiment gets the mastery 
and we must write down something for “ personal 
equation” in his sense of inconceivability. An- 
other man, with a little more hardihood in his no- 
tions, might have no more difficulty in locating 
animalculae in a block of ice or in a flame than in 
strong acids. At any rate, we discover the neces- 
sity of guarding science from the incursion of 
sentiment, lest it take for a crutch that which is 
already lame itself. 

In a general review we find that the moon, our 
next of kin, gives no hint or sign of motion or 
change of any kind, no vapors, no water; pale, 
cold, dead, we do not so much as think of living 
creatures made miserable in such a ghastly place. 
The sun is a furnace of raging fire, and surely 
there are no creatures here ; and as the fixed stars 
dre all suns*no one can call them habitable. In 
fact all the Universe that we know anything 
about from astronomy is on fire, except a few 
planets our neighbors; unless we allow some- 
body’s sense of inconceivability to provide us 
myriads of unseen and unknown planets to the 
following of the myriad suns. We can readily 
enough adopt the happy thought, only not from 
science, for if it begina with introducing un- 
known, imaginary existences, there is no telling 
when it will step, in truth it is no longer science, 


but poetry. 


Coming nearer home Mr. Proctor labors long 
and faithfully with Mercury, and the best result 
is that certain imaginary people might live within 
narrow limits about the poles of that planet, 
though they would be boiled in the space between, 
only that there seems to be a doubt of any water 
privileges at all. For intereommunication he 
thinks they might be able to dig tunnels across 
the torrid zone, or possibly be able to cross in a 
night, particularly as, owing to lessened gravita- 
tion, elephants could skip like antelopes. Mars 
comes nearest in likeness to the Earth if certain 
dark spaces on the disk may be taken to be oceans, 
and if certain elaborate theories of its air and 
ocean currents are valid; all of which, however, 
seems a pitiful waste of brains when our own air 
and ocean currents are 80 obscure, that Sir John 
Herschel and Mr. Maury have utterly extin- 
guished one another’s theories, as Mr. Proctor 
admits. As for the rest, whatever the telescope 
has to reveal of their physical conditions, heat, 
light, gravity, meteorology, and seasonal alterna- 
tions, forbids the thought that any kind of life 
which we know anything about could abide upon 
them. For one man this inconceivability would 
be dominant; to Mr. Proctor; it seems, on the 
other hand, more inconceivable that these orbs 
should be empty of life. Between the two, science 
is silent, ignorant. Lut Mr. Proctor has a way of 
piling probabilities on probabilities which is at 
least entertaining, if no one will mistake it for 
science, Thus: Sirius as a sun probably has 
planets, but Sirius, if the spectroscope has been 
read aright, probably has iron for its burning. If 
this be so, then its probable planets probably have 
iron also; and if these have iron what more proba- 
ble than that the said iron is intended to serve 
useful art purposes? It is, therefore, probable 
that there have been, are, or are to be probable in- 
habitants on these probable planets. So also the 
whole Universe is probably peopled on unseen 
but probable planets, because the spectroscope 
perhaps intorms us that there is iron in Sirius. 


It is very convenient by the help of an ever 
ready inconceivability of the right kind to have 
an “‘almost perfect assurance” that all our ele- 
ments exist in our sun and in all the other suns, 
and that few or perhaps no unknown elements are 
in existence; although the reader will at once see 
that this inconceivability is founded on a’ senti- 
ment exactly contradicting that other regarding 
life. As actual fact the evidence of the spectro- 
scope, on which so much stress is laid, gives only 
fourteen of our elements, less than one-fifth of 
the whole number on the largest count, as found 
elsewhere. Furthermore three-fourths of our 
globe’s crust, in its fitting up as an abode for man, 
consists of two elements, oxygen and silicon. 
Neither of these is numbered with the fourteen. 
Again, four elements are the chief constituents 
of all forms of living beings, oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon and nitrogen. Neither of these is yet 
shown to exist elsewhere unless it be hydrogen, 
and that doubtfully. So then neither the condi- 
tions nor the substances essential to life, as we 
know it, are yet shown by science to exist in any 
other world, and we find ourselves thrown back 
on our original sentiment to make the most of it. 


To make life elsewhere conceivable, we must 
start with some sort of terrestrial preconception 
of what life is in its material relations; but any 
such preconception that we may frame lands us in 
an opposite inconceivability, unless we calmly 
plead ignorance and have done with it. But we 
can take refuge in imagination. We can figure 
to ourselves imaginary worlds, and peoples, and 
powers, and principalities, iron-mongers if we 
like, spheres on spheres of them, and so doing we 
shall not be singular. If genius, ghouls, fairies, 
sprites, and demons are not quite as respectable 
as some of our modern imaginings, they have at 
least quite as much color of probability, and sup- 
ply the same demand of sentiment. A savant 
tells us he expects yet, by evolution, a race of 
beings with heads as big as barrels, and intellects 
to mateh. For ourselves we can as soon imagine 
one of the animalculae in a drop of water to have 
a capacity.of intellect equal to this philosopher ; 
and, on the strength of this possibility, we would 
be willing to dispense with the hope of a barrel- 
headed race. Considering our ignorance, imagi- 
nation may run free, and it may provoke an 
equal smile whether we find the monks of the 
Middle Ages disputing about the number of 
angels that can stand on the point of a needle, or 
Mr. Proctor engineering tunnels for the Mercu- 
rials, or some one else constructing bat-winged 
dwarfs to dwell en Jupiter. 


And while we are about it we may as well con- 
jure some other things that seem to be needed. 
Let us imagine some new elements, as to say, 
hypotheticum, cometicum or gasoliwm ; of some new 
forces, directism, seleectism, timeism, and correlat- 
ism. A glance at favorite systems of evolution 


will show why. Comets and other eccentric 
bodies are unbearably recusant of codrdigation 
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with terrestrial substance, and laws and theories 


of evolution, and a properly imagined scheme of 


elements and forces, would relieve scientific dis- 
tress. 

In another department, and with a ground work 
of facts as few and far betWeen, Darwinism has 
all but succeeded in establishing an equally arti- 
ficial hypothesis of life evolution. The several 
recognized forces have. each their particular 
sphere of action individually, they can carry thus 
far but no further; but their co-working to pro- 
duce results of which neither one is capable,—and 
such wonderful results, too, im@life’s great harmo- 
mies, covering cycles in their development from 
what is rudimental and prophetic to what is 
grandly complete in man,—this gives trouble in 
scientific study, equal to any suggestions from 
the stars. Butthe philosophy of the day, starting 
with another inconceivability to mask its weak- 
ness, is equal to the task of invention, and we 
have “directive agencies,” “ favoring conditions,” 
*‘time,” “ natural selection,” “ correlated growth,” 
and even “correlated atropby.” Put these down 
for new and hypothetical coodrdinating forces, 
with distinct names for them as above, and it will 
clear discussion of ambiguities, at least, if it does 
not tell us where we stand and why. Let the 
difference between what is conceivable aud what 
may be imagined be carefully put, and then we 
may be able to judge whether it is science or 
imagination which would evolve a world from 
chaos without a God to it. 

The elimination of inconceivabilities is but a 
wretched device toward science. It is only a 
zigzag movement which may be expected, and 
that not, like the beating ship, into the eye of the 
wind, but like the crab, retrograde. And yet the 
popularizing of science is debauching it by the 
frequent use of just such appeals to crude senti- 
ment, which is most notable in the various theo- 
ries of evolution by force. They, either directly 
or by implication, assume it to be inconceivable 
that the Creator should have interfered in the 
history of this little planet, by creation, by causa- 
tion, or by Himself codrdinating its forces in the 
development of a plan, and therefore that any 
theory which the imagination of man can invent 
is more rational. This is not science but bold 
assumption, and must be met on that ground. 
The “inconceivability” is a sophism. 

If there are those who elect the pleasures of 
imagination and sentiment, no one shall deny 
them the privilege, only let them stand apart on 
their own ground. Religious philosophy can find 
means to deal with their errors if there be any. 
If one chooses to think it inconceivable that the 
Almighty should have a providential care of man 
and be a father to him and love him and give 
him conscious access to Himself by an original 
endowment of his being, when He has so many 
huge balls of flaming fire in the skies to look 
after; if any one chooses to think that a hundred 


million, more or less, of incandescent orbs are of. 


more consideration to the Almighty than one 
thousand million of living souls, endowed with 
God-like intellect, we may be able to involve such 
a one in the gross absurdity of his sentiment by 
appeal to other sentiments. But when it comes 
to correlating revealed truth with science,—an 
appeal to fact,—we must hold science to its own 
rigid principles, and insist that it shall do clean, 
inductive work, all sentiment aside. : 

Religion fears not Science, nor ever will, so it 
be Science. Itis willing to take the consequences 
of truth of any kind wherever it shall lead. But 
science, falsely so called, seeking to be popular 
and preach sermons to the multitude, plays reck- 
lessly with faith when it is allowed to tickle senti- 
ment for the masking of ignorance. Let science 
be science, and knowledge be kept self-contained, 
and it has a most noble work, with religion for its 
best ally and friend. 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


THE GREAT PLAIN OF THE COLUMBIA. 


XAMINATION and inquiry, necessarily curso- 

ry, lead me to the conclusion that the whole re- 
gion now occupied by the Cascade range, was once 
an undulating country, resting upon a bed of silt 
which was in the process of solidification—that 
the flora and general characteristics of the coun- 
try were the same as those of Western Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Trees are found in the silt under 
this vast deposit of lava, of the same species which 
now commonly exist in the region. They are in 
a petrified state, with the bark, fiber, limbs, twigs, 
and often the very leaves, in perfect preservation. 
The geologic changes which took place in this 
quiet region, and buried its forests thousands of 
feet beneath the present surface, must have been 
of an appalling character. The tempest of lava 
and ashes which submerged Herculaneum and 
Pompeii was but the gentle distillation of evening 
dew compared with the hurricane of fire which 
rolled, surged, and thundered over this inter- 
mountain district, and filled it up. The day when 
this deluge ceased, and when above the smoking, 
bubbling, simmering dead-sea of cooling basalt, 
an eagle stifled in high air by sulphurous vapors, 


* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeso uring a 
reconnoissance of the proposed of the 
cific Railroad, in 1869. 


and terrified by the strangeness of the ruin be- 
neath, wheeled screaming to his eyre on the top 
of the Rocky Mountains, should be calendared by 
geologists as of supremely stupendous interest 
in the history of the earth. “Day,” I said. Take 
off your shoes, and walk bareheaded and with 
abased look over this ground, holy at once to sen- 
timent and to science. John Day’s river, a trib- 
utary of the Columbia, keeps eternal in its cafon 
the record of twenty-seven successive overflows 
of this lava, and beneath them all the bones and 
teeth of the Horse prehistoric, a final end to the 
debate if this animal in America hac its origin in 
the barbs the Spaniards rode in their conquest. 

Successive overflows of lava built up the Cas- 
cade mountains, and spread over the great Plain 
of the Columbia from the Cascades, on the west, 
to the outlying spurs of the Rocky Mountains, on 
east. Northward, it extended into British Colum- 
bia, on the west side of the Columbia, and to the 
Spokane river on the east side. Lava, disinte- 
grated and integrated, covers nearly the whole of 
East Washington and Oregon and Northern Idaho 
—covers an area not less than 130,000 square miles, 
to the depth of several hundred feet ! 


I used the famous submerged trees of the Co- 
lumbia river, between the Dalles and the Cascades, 
to prove the durability of the fir timber of the 
Puget Sound region. Now I shall use them for 
another purpose—premising, argumentatively,that 
their present position under the water cannot be 
accounted for by supposing a land-slide to have 
occurred, which carried t 
as they are; for the t are all in natural position. 
Invariably in land/slides, where standing timber 
is carried down with the sliding surface the trees 
are disarranged—changed from their vertical po- 
sition—and those that are not thrown down are 
left standing at various angles of inclination. But 
these trees stand as and where they originally 
grew. They are erect. At extreme low water 
their summits are up to the surface. In any stage 
of water their trunks, for many feet downward, 
are plainly discernible, and when the water is per- 
fectly clear they can be examined and wondered. 
over down to their roois. Now, let us return to 
the Cascades and watch a trifling but very sig- 
nificant incident. An Indian is building a wall in 
the river, out of such scattered and irregular stones 
as he can pick up. He commences it at the river’s 
brink, and runs it down the stream, and diagonal- 
ly out. His object is to make dead-water. The 
wall completed diverts the powerful current, and 


causes an eddy around its lower end, which makes 


the narrow, triangular space he has built a haven 
of rest. The bronzed engineer, in this case mod- 
eled like the Apollo, takes his stand with a spear 
in his hand, where he can command the eddy. A 
great salmon, weary of struggling with the tur- 
bulent river, swims out of the current into this 
friendly eddy to rest and recover his strength for 
the battle which awaits him in the rapids ahead. In 
an instant the Apollo’s spear has pierced the noble 
fish, and after a brief resistance he is landed. 
These rapids are about four miles long, and the 
salmon in ascending them seek resting-places, and 
the Indians taking advantage of their habit, build 
artificial resting-places, and thus secure good fish- 
ing grounds. These contrivances are called “ sal- 
mon roads.” Evidently all salmon roads must 
possess certain characteristics in common. They 
must be built of such stones as the natives can 
handle. They must all have the same form of 
structure, and the same relation to the current of 
the river. They must commence at the shore and 
run diagonally out into three or four feet of wa- 
ter. And their walls will be low at the upper end, 
where they join the shore, and gradually become 
higher, as they extend into the river. Now, all 
this explanation and detail are necessary to the 
appreciation of the wonderful fact, that these 
“salmon roads” are found at various points on 
the mountain sides, many hundred feet above the 
present surface of the Columbia river. In all par- 
ticulars they are identical with those now con- 
structed by the Indians, and must have been built 
in ages long past, for the very same purpose. How 
much of history is piled up in these stone walls! 
What wonderful changes the older of them have 
looked upon! They credibly testify to the exist- 
ence of man here centuries and centuries ago— 
then as now a fisherman who knew the habits of 
his game, and killed it with the spear. 


Talk to that Indian after he lands his next 
fish—ask him what made the Cascades, and when 
they were made—and you will get in “ Chinook,” 
the trading jargon that grew up between the 
Indians, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Canadian voyageurs, an outlined lecture on the 
geology of the region that is.a variation of the 
tradition I have elsewhere repeated of the ruinous 
fight between the two enraged volcanoes on oppo- 
site sides of the Columbia river. He will tell you 
that many. years ago the mighty stream was 
bridged over at the point which is now the head 
of the Cascades—that trees grew all the way 
across the broad bridge top—that his ancestors 
passed from one side of the river to the other on 
this natural bridge. He will tell you that Mounts 
Hood and St. Helens, (alas that they should have 
been husband and wife!) two lofty snow-clad 
cones which sentinel the passage of the river 
through the mountain range, quarreled oft in an- 
cient days—shook the earth with their quarrels 
and terrified his people ;—that in an access of 
rage, kindled one day by the connubial irritations, 
they engaged in deadly conflict. They blew 
flames, spouted liquid fire, and hurled rocks at 


each other, and flung blinding clouds of ashes, 
and filled the air with thunder and lightning, and 
to the solid earth for miles and miles around gave 
the undulation of the sea. That bridge was 
shaken down. The channel of the Columbia was 
dammed up. The Cascades were formed—and the 
wife was whipped and silenced forever. The 
Indian, giving slyness with his eyes to the history, 
will conclude: “ Since then Mount Hood has been 
afraid, but St. Helens, having a stout heart, still 
burns.” 

Geology, fact and tradition, the great basaltic ' 
overilow, the subuicrced Jovest of the Coiumbia, 
the “ salmon roads” upon its mountain sides, and 
the legend of the natives are the sufficient elc- 
ments of «a theory that will logically satisfy all! 
existing conditions in this portion of the great 
valley. In remote ages before the central forces 
of the earth erupted these vast areas of lava, the 
Columbia river flowed through an undulating 
country of aqueous formation, through forests 
of vast extent, like those which now darken the 
noonday about Puget Sound, and rojled its noise- 
less flood slowly to the ocean unobstructed by a 
mountain barrier. Then theatmospheric currents 
from the ocean swept far inland, distributing 
moisture and fertility, and sustaining forests and 
grasses and shrubs and flowers all over the in- 
terior. But the desolation came. The earth was 
split open for hundreds of miles upon the line 
astronomically called the one hundred and twenty- 
second meridian, and a geyser of molten fire 
jumped out in a flood. The forests were annihi- 
lated. The mighty river was dried up and floated 
off in steam and clouds. Thousands of square 
miles of rich, beautiful and animated country, 
hissed, scintillated and smoked, like the pigbed of 
a blast furnace at casting time. The main rent 
of the earth, the great vent of this deluge of fire, 
was north and south along the present line of the 
Cascade range. Here the overtlow of lava con- 
tinued in diminished and diminishing quantities 
long after it had ceased in the plains beyond, 
cooling as it came to the surface, and gradually 
building up the mountains. The depth of each 
one of the successive overflows may still be meas- 
ured on the precipitous declivities of basalt in the 
Columbia gorge. Thus the Cascade range grew 
until the eruptive agencies beneath them became 
exhausted. The surface of the mountains cooled. 
Then, moisture upon them having ceased to be- 
come steam, waters began first to collect at their 
bases, afterwards to seek an outlet to the ocean. 
As they moved westward they encountered the 
new mountain barrier, and their flow was stopped. 
They accumulated till they formed a vast lake. 
The rise of the lake finally found egress through 


the lower passes of the range, and vast cas-{ 


cades hammered down its western slope. And 
now commenced a war of aggression on the part 
of the river, of resistance of the part of the 
mountains. The western slope of the mountains 
gave way first under the disintegrating and 
erosive force of the high-falling water. At the 
lowest outlet a channel gradually was cut, com- 
mencing on the western side and working back- 
ward to the eastern side, and the mountain barrier 
was partly severed. Now man appeared or re- 
appeared, and left permanently on record the un- 
heroic history of his method of providing himself 
with food. The Columbia, long before it descend- 
ed to its present level, beeame filled with salmon 
which then as now annually sought the highest 
localities in which to deposit their spawn. The 
inhabitants then as now built resting places for 
the weary fish, and the Apollos then as now 
speared them as they paused in the eddies. This 
is the interpretation of the “salmon roads” far, 
far up the mountain sides. These structures are 
not found above a given line of level. 
therefore, chronologically marks the era of the 
coming of the fish from the sea. While the river 
was above that line the ascent from the ocean was 
too great for the salmon to overcome. 


When the Columbia had cut its way up stream 
and eastward nearly through the Cascade range, 
it reached one of the innumerable places in lava 
masonry, which was fissured and chambered with- 
in, and immediately began chiseling a channel 
beneath the surface. The sub-aqueous boring, 
aided by the enormous pressure of the vast lake 
above—there is geologic evidence that it was at 
least three hundred miles long by two hundred 
wide—continued until a passage was tunneled 
through, large enough to drain the lake down to 
this new level. Hence the upper “bench?” The 
history of the complete excavation of the Cascade 
Mountain barrier, by the river, will probably 
involve the history of the successively lower 
‘‘ benches” of the Columbia—sudden drainages and 
contractions of the size of the lake, by sudden de- 
pressions of the mountain barrier, caused by the 
tearing down and dispersion of honey-combed 
material by an enormous force of water grinding 
for a large part of the year with blocks of flinty 
ice, and grinding and hammering every month of 
the year with innumerable trunks and fragments 
of enormous trees. 


So the tunnel was built, and there was a broad 
and vast natural bridge. In time the trees now 
submerged grew. Then came that unpleasant- 
ness between the volcanic husband and the vol- 
canic wife, and the smashing and falling in of the 
natural bridge, and the damming of the waters, 
and the drowning of the trees, and the famed cas- 
cades of the Columbia river. But the obstruction 
which makes the cascades is in its turn wearing 
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flow with deep channel and smooth surface to the 


ocean, and cease to vex American pilots with the 
scrutiny if the conditions are all favorable to 
fdéreing their steamers up twenty-five feet grades, 


a feat which only the men and the boats of the 


Oregon Steam Navigation Company ever achieved. 
To be 
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EDUCATION OF THE, COLORED PEOPLE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May i2, 1871. 


HIS evening is the evening of Monthly Con- 
cert. It is designed that once ina month ihe 
Friday night meeting should have consideration 
ratber of religious interests abroad— outside of our 
own special experience, and our own Church circle. 
We have this evening with us a friend who has had 
much to do in providing, or in looking after, the 
education of the Freedmen of the South,—in organ- 
izing schools, and in building up the work which is 
so much needed, and which is so eminently Chris- 
tian, in regard to that neglected people. I have 
requested him to make such statements as I thought 
would be interesting and instructive to you on that 
subject. 


Rev.H. A. Sizer. “I feelthe more freedom in speaking 
from this place, because I know that Plymouth Pulpit and 
Plymouth Church have always been ready to plead the cause 
of the oppressed and the needy. I shall occupy only a few 
moments on this occasion, in speaking to you with refer- 
ence to what the colored people are doing for themselves 
in this work of evangelization and education in the South. 

* The Society that I represent is The Consolidated Ameri- 
can Educational Association. This is rather a lengthy name, 
but it is indicative of its make-up. 

‘The Society is organized and officered exclusively by 
colored men. AndI wish to show you, this evening, that 
the principle on which they have based their action isa 
right principle—namely, the principle of self-elevation, of 
self-dependence; that while other societies, and other or- 
ganizations are doing a great work in their behalf, they feei, 
and act upon the feeling, that they must do something for 
themselves, and that they can never become what they 
ought to be as a race and a people, till they assume respon- 
sibilities, and act for themselves, and prove their capacity 
for self-government and seli-eicvation. 

“In order to show the permanency of this organization. 
I would say that it hvyd its oriz'n with the colored Baptists 
in the year 1840, at a National Convention, held in Philadel- 
phia; that then and there was organized by them a Mis- 
sionary Educational Association fur the elevation of their 
own race, upon the principle of self-education and self- 
reliance. 1 wish to show that they have succeeded in estab- 
lishing the fact that they can do something for themselves; 
and in doing this I shall refer to their local societies. 

“In the urst place, they have the National Society, of 
which I have spoken, and which represents 250,000 colored 
people. They also have Local Societies and State Con- 
ventions. The National Society raised, last year, for mission- 
ary and educational! purposes, $26,0it-and most ef it from 
the colored people themselves. Although they have been 
organized thirty years, although they did some missionary 
work in Africa previous to the Rebellion, and although they 
have kept up their organization, and issued their annual 
reports, and carried on this work, still, inasmuch as they 
have not made appeals to the people for help until the pres- 
ent time, they have been but little known. They report, 
however, a great work. 

“ The Mississippi Baptist State Convention, though organ- 
ized only four or five years ago, yet reports 169 churches. 

** Let it be remembered that the people were scattered by 
the war, and that these churches and associations and State 
Conventions, have been gathered up since the close of the 
war. Let it be remembered, also, that these organizations 
are all officered and maintained by colored men, wholly. 

‘They report, likewise, a membership of 15,447. This in- 
cludes but a portion of the colored Baptists in that State- 
They number in all over 70,000. We are told that some 6] 
per cent. of the inhabitants of Mississippi can neither read 
nor write. And this is but an index to the condition of a 
large part of the South, educationally. 

‘The fifth annual report of the Louisiana Baptist State 
Convention of colored people, for the year 1870, presents 
38 ehurches, 11 Babbath-schools, and 2,000 members added 
by baptism during the year. The report goes on to show 
that six of the parishes of that State had no schools of any 
kind for colored persons at that date. 

“The sixth annual report, which was issued January Ist, 
1871, reports 93 churches, 10,463 members, 1,607 added by 
baptism last year, and church property to the amount of 
430. 

‘The third annual report of the colored Baptists of the 
State of Alabama report 94 churches, and 2,625 members. 
These churches all have pastors; but of course many of 
them are not very well qualified for their responsible po- 
sitions. Only 30 of them are ordained. They have 4,87 
children in the Sabbath-schools. 

“The most interesting colored association (passing over 
others to which I would like to call your attention), is that 
which is called the Shiloh Baptist Association, covering only 
apart of the State of Virginia. The fifth annual report 
foots up in this wise: The Association was organized five 
years ago last August, with 7 churches. They now report 
126 churches, 37,773 members, 3,497 added by baptism during 
the last year, and 37,402 children in the Sabbath-schools. 

‘*Let it not be forgotten that this work is managed en- 
tirely by the colored people themselves, and with but very 
little help from others. 

‘*In the State of Virginia there are 54,855 colored Bap- 
tists. 

“Tt is evident, as we compare these statements with the 
reports of other societies, that the colored Baptists have to 
avery large extent pre-occupied the field in the South. An- 
other thing, which is evident to my mind, is that the Con- 
gregational churches are not laboring to build up their own 
denomination in the South. Thisis evident from the fact 
that their churches do not exceed 40 in number at the 
present time, and that they have not so many as four thou- 
sand members in the South among the colored people. If 
they had made exertions to build up their own denomina- 
tion they could have done it; but finding the tield pre-oc- 
cupied by tire colored Baptists, they: have gone in with them, 
and helped them carry on the work of education in the Sab- 
bath-schools. 

“he great want in the South is that of education; and 
the reason of my effort now is that the United States, and 
the separate States, are at present doing nothing for the 
work of education there. The Freedmen, during the past 
year, have supported 140 day-schools, acd 1,094 night-schools, 
without any help; and have aided the Freedmen’s Bureau 
to support 831 other schools. The Bureau has wound up its 
work, and these 821 schools are now left dependent upon 
the colored people and their friends for their support. In 
view of this fact we are making a special effort to keep 
them a-going. The labor is performed almost without mon- 
ey and without price. We select young men, as they come 
from the schools, and put them in the field, and set them to 


* Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN TNION by T. J. 
ELL3NWOOD. 


away, and the time is coming when the river will | 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection) : Nos, 843, 849, 898, 907. 
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work on this principle of self-reliance. We make the best 
use wecan of such materials as we have, until we can get bet- 
icr. And this development of the gifts those who go intothe 
rervice teaches them self-reliance. We make it the duty of 
those who labor to get contributions from those with whom 
they labor. This teaches the people self-reliance. And we 
find that they are pleased with it. I think they have greater 
interest in che schools than they otherwise would have, 
from the fact that they bear come of the burdens of sup- 
porting them. We teach them that the schools and the 
missions are theirs, and give them to understand that we 
are simply going to help them get started in this work. 
“The field is vast; and the people are literaily stretching 
forth their hands to God, and are longing for education— 
especially to know how to read the Word of God’”’. 


It cannot be expected that a people emerging 
from such a condition us the Freedmeu of the South 
were in, will receive, in this generation, education 
according to any Northern ideal of that phrase, It 
will be very sorry stuff as compared with that which 
we regard as education in our schools. 

There are two or three things to be considered in 
connection with this subject ; and among others is 
this: That the tendency to take on education is 
hereditary. Thechildren that come down through 
an educated stock, are far more facilein educa- 
tion than the children of psrents who are ig- 
norant, their parents having been ignorant, and 

‘theirs ignorant. When you go into an ignorant 
or a barbaric nation, it takes several generations 
to develop « docile tendency among them; and 
although there is among the Southern blacks 
2 great deal of smartness and quickness, we 
ought not to expect there, in this generation, any 
such style of education as we require in the North. 
And while we make exception in regard to a great 
many excelicnt families and excellent neighbor- 
hoods in the Sonth, there is a large unuder-class of 
white people theie that need education more than 
the blacks. They hav. less of it, and have far less 
disposition to get it. Itis far more difficult to es- 
tablish schools that amount to anything among 
what are called *‘ the poor white trash ’’ down there, 
than among the Freedmen. But they all need edu- 
cation together. Aud this is to be the special work 
of this generation, and of the next. The foreign 
emigration which comes over here—the Germanic, 
for instance—is largely intelligent; and the other 
elements that come hither, or thir children, very 
soon fall into the way of education. I know some 
school districts in Connecticut that are entirely in 
the hands of theIrish. I know one settlement in 
which the majority of the School Commissioners are 
lrish emigrants—men not born in this country. I 
made particular inquiries, because the people were 
mvuurning over it, as respects them and their chil- 
dren ; and I was told thatthey were more anxious for 
the thrift of the common schools than the native 
people were; that they had an idea that it was im- 
portant for their children to be educated, such as 
the common Yankees about them had not. The 
spirit of the country is such that the emigrants who 
come oyer, feel that their children must be edu- 
cated. It is a matter of honor, it is a matter of 
pride, with them. That is the American feeling 
throughout the North. 

Now, in the South that is not the feeling among 
the poor white people; but to a remarkable extent 
it is the feeling among the colored people. And I 
do not believe the world has ever shown a history 
like theirs. There is an almost universal desire 
among them to be educated. They have shown 
practical self-denial; they have labored; they have 
gone to school and kept themselves in school—and 
that, in many neighborhoods, against prejudices 
and physical force; and it has been praiseworthy 
on their part. Not only that, but it is full of en- 
couragement to us. We sre not throwing away our 
sympathy, or our substance, or our labors, when we 
bestow them upon them. They are not an intract- 
able or indocile people. They meet us more than 
half way. 

I do not know of anything that will enable the 
colored and the white people to live together in 
anything like amity and coUperative benefit, except 
moral intelligence. I think that will do it. I am 
sure of one thing: you never cau take a great bar- 
baric mass of men, and, by political furce, backed 
up by military power, shove thew up into equality, 
and keep them there. If they ure to maintain such 
a relative position among us, as they hastily ac- 
quired, they must be made intelligent. There is no 
shorter roud--there is no other rcad. They are al- 
ready kind. They have proved themselves to be 
industrious. They are more thrifty than any other 
equal class of laboring population. Andif you can 
make them moral and intelligent, you can keep 
them in an honorable posilion among their 
fellow-men. Already certiin exigencies have put 
them there; and morality aud intelligence will 
maintain them there; but nothing else will do it. 
For if they are grossly ignorant and stupid, col- 
Hisions willinevitably ensue. They cannot be pre- 
vented. Nota million men can prevent them. And 
in the long run the least intelligent race will go 
under. The law of preservation in temporalities, 
for us, through all that great reach of country 
where the two kinds of people are together, is the 
education of the common people. 

On the whole, when I consider what the war did; 
when I consider how the foundations of society 
were upset; when I consider the passions that were 

excited; when I consider the conflicts which raged 
over almust every acre of the Southern country, I 
look with amazement at the comparative quiet 
which has reigned in the South, and at the rush of 
schools and colleges which has taken place over 
that land. I do not think its parallel can be found 
on the face of the globe. And I think that we can 
take great encouragement from what has been, in 
regard to whatis tobe. I do not expect that there 
will be uninterrupted -prosperity at the South. I 
expect that there will be wild ou tbreaks and perse- 
cutions here and there; but ip the main I do antici- 
pate a growing kindness between the colored and 
the white people in that section. 

Atany rate, if anything deserves your sy: pathy 
and your prayers, it is these much-abused creatures, 
who have so long been earning wealth for this 


without example, whose great ambition for the best 
things since the war, has put to shame all the evil 
prophecies that were uttered against them, and 
whose great necessities are so interlocked with our 
own safety. These people I think merit our daily 
prayer, and our daily sympathy. Aud for one,I 
should be very glad, if you felt itin your heart to 
do it, to have you make, to-night, some small free- 
will offering, that your liberality may be felt at the 
South, even though it were to a limited degree, 
helping to put more blood in the veins that are 
carrying life and health throughout all that part 
of our land. 


[A collection was taken on the spot, in. behalf of 
the object above set forth.—REpP.] 
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CHAPTER XXUI. 
I AM INTRODUCED TO THE ILLUMINATI. 


YOUNG man who commences life as a re- 
former, and a leader in the party of prog- 
ress, while saying the best and mos treasonable 
things in the world, and advocating what appear 
to him the most needed reforms, often finds him- 
self, in consequence, in the condition of one 
who has pulled the string of a very large shower- 
bath. He wanted cold water, and he gets a deal 
more than he bargained for; and in fact, often 
catches his breath, and wonders when this sort of 
thing is going to stop. My articles on the “‘ Mod- 
ern Woman,” in the Milky Way, had brought me 
into notice in certain enthusiastic circles, and I 
soon found myself deluged with letters, appeals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, all calling for the most 
urgent and immediate attention, and all charging 
me on my allegiance to “the cause,” immediately, 
and without loss of time, to write articles for said 
papers gratuitously, to circulate said pamphlets, 
to give favorable notices of said books, and im- 
mediately to find lucrative situations for hosts of 
distressed women who were tired of the humdrum 
treadmill of home-life, and who wished to have 
situations provided where there was no drudgery 
and no labor, but very liberal compensation. The 
whole large army of the incapables,—the blind, the 
halt, the lame, the weary, and the forlorn,—all 
seemed inclined to choose me as their captain, and 
to train under my banner. Because I had got into 
a subordinate position on the Great Democracy, 
they seemed to consider that it was my immedi- 
ate business to make the Great Democracy serve 
their wants, or to perish in the attempt. 

My friend, Ida Van Arsdel, was a serious, large- 
minded, large-brained woman, who had laid a deep 
and comprehensive plan of life, and was adhering 
to it with a patient and silent perseverance. Still 
she had no sympathy in that ciass of society where 
her lot was cast. Her mother and Aunt Maria 
were women who lived and breathed merely in 
the opinions of their set and circle, and were as 
incapable of considering any higher plan of life, 
or any unworldly purpose, as a couple of canary 
birds. Mr. Van Arsdel, a quiet, silent man, 
possessed a vein of good sense which led him 
to appreciate his eldest daughter at her real 
worth ; and he was not insensible to the pleasure 
of having one female companion who, as he 
phrased it, “understood business,” and with whom 
he could talk and advise understandingly. But 
even he had no sympathy with those larger views 
of the wants and needs of womanhood, in view of 
which Ida was acting. It followed very naturally 
that as Ida got no sympathy in her own circle, she 
was ledto seek it in the widening sphere of modern 
reformers—a circle in which so much that is fine 
and excellent and practical, is inevitably mixed 
with a great deal that is crude and excessive. 

At her request I accompanied her and Eva one 
evening to a sort of New-Dispensation salon, 
which was held weekly at the house of Mrs. Stella 
Cerulian. Mrs. Stella Cerulian was a brilliant 
woman: beautiful in person, full of genius, full of 
enthusiasm, full of self-confidence, the most 
charming of talkers, and the most fascinating of 
women. In common with handsome women gen- 
erally, she had, during the greater part of her 
life, never heard anything but flattery from gen- 
tlemen, and it always agreed with her remarkably 
well. Her capacity for flattery was like that of 
the French ladies for bon-bons. Any quantity of 
it never produced dyspeptic symptoms. Mr. Ce- 
rulian was a sensible, common-place business 
man, habitually lost in wonder, love, and praise, 
in view of the superiority of his wife, whom he 
adored with a simple, unquestioning devotion, 
greatly amusing to all his male acquaintances. 
There was nothing under heaven that he did not 
consider “my wife” competent todo. That she 
did not write like Milton, or paint like Raphael, 
or model like Michael Angelo, was simply an acci- 
dental circumstance. He was perfectly convinced 
that she could have done any one of these things 
if she had given her mind toit. Of course, when 

the new era of woman’s rights dawned on the 
world, Mr. Cerulian was an early and enthusias- 
tic convert ; because now, the world would under- 
stand and appreciate “my wife.” 

Aste Mrs. Cerulian, what she proposed was an 
immediate reconstruction of society ; about which 
she saw uot the slightest earthly difficulty. It was 
simply and only to be done by giving the affairs 


country, whose good conduct during the war is | 


| of the world into the hands of women, forthwith. 


‘society. 


Those who only claimed equality for women were, 
in Mrs. Cerulian’s view, far behind the age. Wo- 
man was the superior sex, the divine sex. Had 
not every gentleman of her acquaintance, since 
she could remember, told her this with regard to 
herself? Had-they not always told her that she 
could know everything without study, simply by 
the divine intuitions of womanhood; that she 
could flash to conclusions without reasoning, sim- 
ply by the brilliancy of ler eyes; that her purity 
was incorruptible in its very nature; that all her 
impulses were heavenly and God-given? Nat- 
urally enough, then, it was her deduction that all 
that was wanting to heal the woes and wants of 
society was that she and other such inspired beings 
should immediately take to themselves their power, 
and reign. All the wounds of this suffering world 
would immediately then be healed with court- 
plaster. And all the weary and heavy-laden 
would lay down their burdens; and all the foul 
places of society would be immediately sprinkled 
with—rose-water. 

Such wasa general sketch of Mrs. Cerulian’s 
view of the proper method of introducing the mil- 
lennium. Meanwhile, she did her part in it by 
holding salons once a week, in which people en- 
tertaining similar views met for the purpose, ap- 
parently, of a general generation of gas, without 
any particular agreement as to the method in which 
it should be applied. This was the company of 
people to whom Eva rather pathetically alluded 
in one of her conversations once, as such nice peo- 
ple, who were so very puzzling to her, because no 
two of them ever seemed to think alike on any 
subject ; and all agreed in opening their eyes very 
wide in astonishment if anybody quoted the Bible 
to them as an authority in faith and practice. 


Ida was much courted and petted by this 
circle. And good, sensible girl as she was, she 
was not wholly without pleasure in the admira- 
tion they showed for her. Then, again, there 
were, every evening, ventilated in this company 
quantities of the most splendid and heroic ideas 
possible to human beings. The whole set seemed 
to be inspired with the spirit of martyrdom, with- 
out any very precise idea of how to get martyred 
effectually. It was only agreed that everything 
in the present state of society was wrong, and was 


to be pulled down forthwith. But as to what was |- 


to come after this demolition, there were as many 
opinions in the circle as there were persons, and 
all held with a wonderful degree of tenacity. A 
portion of them were of opinion that a new dis- 
pensation fresh from the heavenly realms was 
being inaugurated by means of spiritualistic com- 
munications daily and hourly conveyed to priv- 
ileged individuals. It was, however, unfortunate 
that these communications were, very many of 
them, in point-blank opposition to each other; so 
that the introduction of revelations from the in- 
visible world seemed only likely to make the con- 
fusion worse confounded. Then again, as to all 


the existing relations of life, there was the same} 


charming variety of opinion. But one thing 
seemed to be pretty generally conceded among 
the whole circle, that in the good time coming, 
nobody was ever to do anything that they did not 
want to do, or feel at the moment just like doing. 
The great object of existence apparently was to 
get rid of everything that was disagreeable and 
painful. Thus, quite a party of them maintained 
tuat all marriage relations ought to drop, from 
the moment that either party ceased to take pleas- 
ure in them, without any regard to the interest of 
the other party or the children ; because the fun- 
damental law of existence was happiness—and 
nothing could make people happy but liberty to 
do just as they had a mind to. 

I must confess that I found my evening at Mrs. 
Cerulean’s salon a very agreeable one; the con- 
versation of thoroughly emancipated people has a 
sparkling variety to it which is exactly the thing 
to give one a lively, pleasant evening. Everybody 
was full of enthusiasm, and in the very best of 
spirits. And there appeared to be nothing that 
anybody was afraid to say. Nobody was startled 
by anything. There was not a question, asit ap- 
peared, that had been agitated since the creation 
of the world, that was not still open to discussion. 

As we were walking home after spending an 
evening, Ida asked me: | 4 

“ Well, Mr. Henderson, what do you think of it ” 

“Well, Miss Ida,” said I,.“after all, ’m a be- 
liever in the old-fashioned Bible.” 

“ What, really, Mr. Henderson ?” 

“Really and squarely, Miss [da. And never 
more so than when I associate with very clever 
people who have given it up. There is, to my 
mind, a want of common sense about all theories 
of life that are not built on that.” e 

“ Well,” said Ida, “I have long since made up 
my mind, for my own part, that if the cause of 
woman is to be advanced in this world, it is not 
so much by meeting together and talking about it, 
as by each individual woman proposing to her- 
self some good work for the sex, and setting about 
it patiently, and doing it quietly. That is rather 
my idea; at the same time, I like to hear these 
people talk, and they certainly are a great con- 
trast to the vapid people that are called good 
There is a fresbness and earnestness of 
mind about some of them that is really very in- 
teresting ; and I get a great many new ideas.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Eva, “to be sure I 
have been a sad idler, but if I were going to de- 
vote myself to any work for women, it should be 
in the church, and under the guidance of the 


| church, I am sure there is something we can do 


there. And then, one’s sure of not running into 
all sorts of vagaries.” 


“Now,” said Ida, “all I want is that women 


should do something ; that the lives of girls, from 
the time they leave school till the time they are 
married, should not be such a p_rfect waste as they 


now are. I do not profess to be certain about any 
of these theories that I hear; but one thing I do 


know: we women will bear being made a great 


deal more self-sustaining and self-supporting 
than we have been. Wecan be more efficient in 
the world, and we ought to be. I have chosen my 
way, and mean to keep to it. And my idea is that 
a woman who really does accomplish a life-work 
is just like one that cuts the first path through a 
wood. She makest& way where others can walk.” 

“That’s you, Ida,” said Eva; “but I am not 
strong enough to cut first paths.” 

I felt a little nervous flutter of her hand on my 
arm as she said this. It was in the dark, and in- 
voluntarily, I suppose, my hand went upon hers, 
and before I thought of it I felt the little warm 
thing in my own as if it had been a young bird. 
It was one of those things that people sometimes 
do before they know it. But I noticed that she 
did not withdraw her hand, and so I held it, 
querying in my own mind whether this little ar- 
rangement was one of the privileges of friend- 
ship. Before I quite resolved this question we 
parted at the house-door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I RECEIVE A MORAL SHOWER-BATH. 

DAY or two after, as I was sitting in my 

room, busy writing, I heard a light footstep 
on the stairs, and a voice saying, “Oh yes! this is 
Mr. Henderson’s room—thank you,” and the next 
moment a jaunty, dashing young woman, with bold 
blue eyes, and curling brown hair, with a little 
wicked looking cap with nodding cock’s-feather 
set askew on her head, came marching up and 
seated herself at my writing-table. I gazed in 
blank amazement. The apparition burst out 
laughing, and seizing me frankly by the hand, 
said— 

‘“Look here, Hal! don’t you know me? Well, 
my dear fellow, if you don’t it’s time you did! I 
read your last ‘thingumajig’ in the Milky Way, 
and came round to make your acquaintance.” 

I gazed in dumb amazement while she went on, 
“My dear fellow, I have come to enlighten you,” 
—and as she said this she drew somewhat near to 
me, and laid her arm confidingly on my shoulder, 
and looked coaxingly in my face. The look of 
amazement which I gave, under these circumstan- 
ces, seemed to cause her great amusement. 

“Ha! ha!” she said, “didn’t I tell’em so? You 


ain’t half out of the shell yet. You ain’t really- 


batched. You go for the emancipation of woman 
but bless you, boy, you haven’t the leastidea what 
it means—not a bit of it, sonny, have you now ? 
Coufess !” she said, stroking my whiskers coaxing- 
ly. 

Really, madam—I confess,” I said, 
“T haven’t the honor”— 

“Not the honor of my acquaistenet you was 
going to say ; well, that’s exactly what you're get- 
ting now. I read your piece in the Milky Way, 
and, said I, that boy’s in heathen darkness yet, and 
['m going round to enlighten bim. You mean 
well, Hal! but this is a great subject. You hav- 
en’t seen through it. Lord bless you, child! you 
ain’t a woman, and I am—that’s just the differ 
ence.” 

Now, I ask any of my readers, what is a modest 
young man, in this nineteenth century,—having 
been brought up to adore and reverence woman 
as a goddess—to do, when he finds himself sud- 
denly vis-a-vis with her, in such embarrassing 
relations as mine were becoming ? I had heard be- 
fore of Miss Audacia Dangyereyes, as a somewhat 
noted character in New York circles, but did not 
expect to be brought so unceremoniously, and 
without the least preparation of mind, into such 
very intimate relations with her. 

‘‘Now, look here, bub!” she said, “I’m just 
a-going to prove to you, in five minutes, that 
you’ve been writing about what you don’t know 
anything about. _You’ve been asserting, in your 


blind way, the righis of woman to liberty and 


equality ; the rights of women, in short, to do any- 
thing that men do. 
your room who takes her rights, practically, and 
does just what a man would do. I claim my right 
to smoke, if I please, and to drink if I please; and 
to come up into your ro®m and make you a call, 
and have a good time with you, if I please, and 
tell you that I like your looks, asI do. Further- 
more, to invite you to come and call on me at my 
room. Here’s my card. You may call me ’Dacia, 
if you like—I don’t go on ceremony. Come round 
and take a smoke with me, this evening, won’t 
you? I’ve got the nicest little chamber that ever 
you saw. What rent do you pay for yours? Say, 
will you come round ?” 

“ Indeed—thank miss——” 

“Call me Dacia for short. I don’t stand oncere- 
mony. Just look on me as another fellow. And 
now confess that you’ve been tied and fettered by 
those vapid conventionalities which bind down 
women till there 1s no strengthin ’em. You visit 
in those false, artificial circles, where women are 
slaves, kept like canary birds in gilded cages. 
And you are afraid of your own principles when 
you see them carried out in a real free woman. 
Now, I’m a woman that not only dares say, but 1 
dare do. Why hasn’t a woman as much a right to 
go round and make herself agreeable to men, as 
to sit still at home and wait for men to come and 


Well, here comes a woman to 
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make themselves agreeable to her? I — you 
don’t like this, I can see you don’t, but it s only 
because you are a slave to old prejudices. But 
I’m going to make you like me in spite of yourself. 
Come, now, be consistent with your principles ; 
allow me my equality as a woman, a human be- 
ing.” 

1 was in such astate of blank amazement by this 
time as seemed to deprive me of all power of self- 
possession. At this moment the door opened, and 
Jim Fellows appeared. A most ludicrous gri- 

mace passed over his face as he saw the position, 
and he cut a silent pirouette in the air, behind 
her. She turned her bead, and he advanced. 

“Fairest of the sex! (with some slight excep- 
tions)—to what happy accident are we to attribute 
this meeting ?” 

“ Hallo, Jim! is this you *” she > replied. 

“Oh, certainly, it’s me,” said Jim, seating him- 
self familiarly. ‘“ How is the brightest star of 
womanheod—the Northern Light; the Aurora 
Borealis ; the fairest of the fair? Bless its little 
heart, has it got its rights yet? Did it want to 
drink and smoke? Come along with Jim, now, 
and let’s have a social cocktail.” 

“ Keep your distance, sir,” said she, giving him a 
slight box on his ear. “I prefer to do my own 
eourt'ing. I have been trying to show your friend 
here how little he knows of the true equality of 
women, and of the good time coming, when we 
shall have .our rights, and do just as we darn 
please, as you do. I'll bet now there aint one of 
those Van Arsdel girls that would dare to do as ’m 
doing. But we're opening the way sir, we’re open- 
ing the way. The time will come when all women 
will be just as free to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, as men.” 

“Good pavens!” said I, under my breath. 

“ My beloved Audacia,” said Jim, “ allow me to 
remark one little thing, and that is, that men also 
must be left free to the pursuit of happiness, and 
also, as the Scripture says, new wine must not be 
put into old bottles. Now my friend Hal—beg- 
ging his pardon—is an old bottle, and I think you 
have already put as much new wine into him as 
his constitution will bear. And as he and I both 
have got to make our living by scratching, and tem- 
pus fugit, and we’ve zot articles to write, and there 
is always, so to speak, the devil after us folks that 
write for the press, may I humbly request that 
you will withdraw the confusing light of your 
bright eyes from us for the present, and, in short, 
take your divine self somewhere else ?”’ 

As Jim spoke these words, he passed his arm 
reund Miss Audaeia’s waist, and drew her to the 
door of the apartment, which he threw open, and 
handed her out, bowing with great ceremony, 

“Stop!” she cried, “ I aint going to be put out 
that way. I haven’t done what I came for. You 
both of you have got to subscribe for my paper, 
The Emancipated Woman.” 

“Couldn’t do it, divinest charmer,” said Jim, 
“couldn’t do it; too poor; mill runs low; no 
water ; modest merit not rewarded. Wait till my 
ship comes in, and I'll subscribe for anything you 
like.” 

“Well, now, you don’t get rid of me that way. 
I tell you I came in to get a subscription, and-I 
am going to stay till I get one,” said Miss Auda- 
cia. “Come, Hal,” she said, crossing once more to 
me, and sitting down by me and taking my hand, 
“ write your name there, there’s a good fellow.” 

I wrote my name in desperation, while Ji im stood 
by laughing. 

“Jim,” I said, “come; put yours down quick, 
and let’s have it over.” 

“Well, now,” said she, “fork out the tin—five 
dollars each.” 

We both obeyed mechanically. 

“Well, well,” said she, good.naturedly, “ that7ll 
do for this time, good morning,” and she vanished 
from the apartment with a jaunty toss of the 
head and a nod of the cock’s feathers in her hat. 

Jim closed the door and locked it. 


“Mercy upon us! Jim,” said I, “ who, and what 
is this creature ?” 

“Oh, one of the harbingers of the new millen- 
nium,” said Jim. ‘“‘ Won’t it be jolly when all the 
girls are like her? But we shall have to keep our 
doors locked then.” 

“But,” said I, “is it possible, Jim, that this isa 
respectable woman ?” 

“She’s precisely what you see,” said Jim; 
“ whether that’s respectable, is a matter of opin- 
ion. There’s a woman that’s undertaken, in good 
faith, to run and jostle in all the ways that men 
runin. Her principle is, that whatever a young 
fellow in New York could do, she’ll do.” 

“Good heavens!” said I, “ what would the Van 
Arsdels think of us, if they should know that she 
had been in our company ?” 

“It’s lucky that they don’t, and ean’t,” said Jim. 
“ But you see what you get for belonging to the 
new dispensation.” 

“ Boys, what’s all this fuss?” said Bolton,- 
coming in at this moment. 

* Oh, nothing, only Dacia Dangyeeyes has been } 
here,” said Jim, “and poor Hal is ready to faint 
away and sink through the floor. He isn’t up to 
snuff yet, for all he writes such magnificent arti- 
cles about the nineteenth century.” 

“ Well,” said I, “it was woman as woman that 
I was speaking of, and not this kind of creature. 
If | believed that granting larger liberty and wider 
opportunities was going to change the women we 


find me advocating it.” 


paper devoted to it. 


|to get her out of the office; I didn’t think the 


‘to meet the Ist day of December as we stood on the 


forted ; sal not the first reformer that has had 
to cry out, ‘ Deliver me from my friends.’ Always 
when the waters ot any noble, generous enthusi- 
asm rise and overflow their banks, there must 
come down the drift-wood—the wood, bay, and 
stubble. Luther had more trouble with the fanat- 
ics of his day, who ran his principles into the 
ground, as they say, than he had with the Pope 
and the Emperor, both together. As to this Miss 
Audacia, she is one of the-pbhenomenal creations 
of our times; this time, when every kind of prac- 
tical experiment in life has got to be tried, and 
stand or fall on its own mérits. So don’t be ashamed 
of having spoken the truth, because crazy people 
and fools caricature it. It is true, as you have 
said, that women ought to be allowed a freer, 
stronger, and more generous education and scope 
for their faculties. It is true that they ought, 
everywhere, to have equal privileges with men ; 
and because some crack-brained women draw 
false inferences from this, it is none the less true. 
For my part, I always said that one must have a 
strong conviction for a cause, if they could stand 
the things its friends say for it, or read a weekly 
If I could have been made a 
pro-slavery man, it would have been by reading 
anti-slavery papers, and vice versa I had to keep 
myself on a good diet of pro-slavery papers, to 
keep my zeal up.” 

“Well,” said I, anxiously, to Jim, “ do you sup- 
pose that we’re going to be exposed to the visits 
of this young woman ?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “ as you’ve subscribed for her 
paper, perhaps she’ll let us alone till she has some 
other point to earry.” 

“Subscribe !” said I; “I did it from compulsion, 


situation respectable; and yet I don’t want her 
paper, and I don’t want my name on her subscrip- 
tion list. What if the’Van Arsdels should find it 
out? People are apt enough to think that our 
doctrines lead to ali sorts of outré consequences ; 
and if Mrs. Wouverman, their Aunt Maria, 
should once get hold of this, and it should get all 
through the circle in which they move, how dis- 
agreeable it would be.”: 

“Oh, never fear,” said Jim; “I guess we can 
manage to keep our own secrets; and as to any 
of them ever knowing, or seeing, anything about 
that paper, it’s out of the question. , Bless you! 
they wouldn’t touch it with a pair of tongs!” 


[To be Continued.] 
: 
Public Opinion. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE SITUATION. 
{From a Speech at the recent Anniversary of the Reform 
League.) 
HEN I was in Washington about two 
_ months ago, I had it from an authority 
inside the Ku-Klux Klan—one who had a right to 
speak—that their organization was so perfect, there 
could not be one crime committed in any single 
Southern State, where, if the Government trusted 
to its punishment by the tribuval of a jury, that 
organization, a secret association, was not power- 
ful enough to pack the jury and secure an ac- 
quittal. So that this largely-spread and deeply- 
rooted secret organization (like the Masons of thirty 
years ago) can utterly defeat and defy civil war. 
Aud the moral which these repentant lips drew for 
me, from his own actual experience, was: ‘If 
you can do nothing with us except by-a Judge 


on a bench and twelve jurymen in a box, the effort 
is absolutely contemptible. We can sweep the 


thatis the aim of your method.’”’ Now I believe 
that you will find that the evidence before the 
Senate Committee amply supports these statements, 
and that unless President Grant has made up his 
mind to stretch the leng arm of his new power into 
the center of the Rebel States, and strangle this re- 
bellion of assassins, he will never have success; and 
when I say that [am only repeating the utterances 
of the counselor who stands nearest to the right 
hand of the President, I am only repeating what 
the man says whose opportunities are the largest 
to investigate the facts—whose political insight is 
the keenest to discover them ; that if Congress had 
adjourned without giving Gen. Grant even the 
limited power which he has to-day, and had left us 


Ist day of March, there never would have been a 
Republican successor to Gen. Grantin the White 
House. . . . Now,I want Gen. Grant to go down 
into Georgia and South Carolina, and not arrest two 
men, such as the telegraph told us were arrested 
the other day, of disreputable character. I want 
him to go down and arrest some ex-General, who 
counts his acres by thousands, numbers his wealth 
by millions, and stands possessed of the loving ad- 
miration of half the South. I want him to track 
him to his lair iu this nest of assassins, and arrest 
him at midnight, try him before daylight, and hang 
bim before the sun is an hour high. When this is 
dene you will never hear of the Ku-Klux again— 
except in the nursery legend. But if this is uot 
done that power will enter the White House, and 
you will have the war to fightoveragain. .... 
The question is now whether we shall havea Demo- 
cratic President—whether we shall have another 
reverse like Andrew Johnson—whether we shall see 
the wave of Northern influence, industry, national 
progress go on, or see it checked and turned back- 
ward. But in the end the people will triumph. 
Thirty millions of men will yet carry the Stars and 
Stripes down to the Gulf and plant ‘them there! 
and if the South ever does rise again to oppose 
them, lines of distinction will not be recognized, 
They will stop at no State lines and no consider- 


States in utter defiance of the State Government, if |} 


ations of privilege. sad will _— the South under 


“Well, my dear Hal,” said Bolton, “be com- 


the heel of a military de potism until every white 
man over twenty years of age is in his grave..... 
Mrs. Mott is opposed to war and force, and there- 
fore she thinks, and thinks logically, that I am 
wrong in urging the cxecution of a single man at 
the South. But the South is tome exactly what a 
horse used to be to Rarey. I would no more reason 
with it than he would with a horse. Rarey’s method 
was first to convince the horse that you could con- 
trol him—then conciliate him. If you reverse the 
process and try conciliation first, he mistakes it for 
cowardice. So does the brute in South Carolina. 
You try to conciliate, and the South thinks it 
weakness. You must first convince that half brute 
half man, the South Carolinian—the typical South 
Carolinian and the typical Georgian—that you can 
hold him, that you can take him by brute force, 
and neutralize bis whole power, and when you, have 
once done that, it is exactly like Rarey’s process. 
The moment the horse gave up, he was ag kind us a 
kitten. What I want Grant to do is to takea leaf 
out of Rurey’s book, and teach the South from it. 
ENCROACHMENTS OF CAPITAL. 
{From the Same.] 

HAT is capital doing ? Why, capital is 

buying up every acre of coal-land in Pennsyl- 
vania. Three or four corporations will own every 
tunof hard coal in Pennsylvania in seven years. 
Think of it—$400,000,000 of capital wielded in the 
hands of one ambitious man—the President of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad. There is not a 
Legislature from Harrisburg to San Francisco that 
in ten years will stand up against that thrifty 
power. Congress is but a first-rate Secretary to 
record its decrees. Scratch a Russian, and you will 
finda Tartar underneath; scratch New York, and 
you will find Paris just below the surface. The re- 
sult cf impressing the laboring classes with the 
belief that there is nosuch thiog as justice, and that 
law is not sacred, will yet develop into revolution 
inthecountry. Right behind the goward cunning 
of Tweed and Sweeny stands the revolt of the kind 
that has been witnessed in European cities. When 
July 1863, comes again in 1873, perhaps they won’t 
hang negroes to a lamp-post—they will indulge ina 
millionaire. 


POLITICAL BLUNDERS OF THE MEN. , 


(From the Speech of Mrs. H. B. Stanton, at the Anniversary of 
the National Woman’s Suffrage Association. } 


RECISELY what would have been the result 

to the country if, during the past fifty years, 

its women alone had wielded the ballot, held office, 
and administered the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, [do not know; but-we may safely assume that 
it would not have been worse than it has been under 
the exclusive political control ef men. Let us look 
at the results of the alternate domination of the two 
great parties in this Republic. For nearly fifty 
years before the advent of the Republican party, 
the Democrats, with here and there a brief interreg- 
num, ruled the nation. The two prime articles in 
their creed were individual equality and anti-mo- 
nopoly; and yet, throughout their entire career, they 
fostered and protected chattel Slavery—one of the 
most odious monopolies that ever cursed society, 
which in its full power, grown reckless and arro- 
gant, attempted the life of the nation, whelmed the 


land in blood, and piled up a mountain of debt that- 


will weigh down the industry of the nation through 
the Twentieth Century. The sum total of the Dem- 
ocratic male dynasty is Negro Slavery, James Bu- 
cbanan, the Rebellion, Jeff. Davis, the bones of our 
sires and sons whitening on every Southern plain, 
and a national debt, over which financial slrarks are 
gambling and fattening to-day. Turn now to the 
Republicans. They organized their party in 1854. 
During the seven years they were pushing upward 
from a minority toa majority, inspired by the noble 
purpose of prostrating the slave power; they did 
well. While the war lasted, they were bound to- 
gether by the strongest of ligatures, the law of self- 
preservation. But, although the four years of Lin- 
coln’s administration saved the. Union, it was a 
period in our history which will long be memorable 
for its official corruption and its utter disregard of 
individual rights and constitutional law. Then we 
had Andrew Johnson, who only escaped impeach- 
ment by bribery; and now we have Grant, who, 
like Haman of old, is determined to make all men 
bow to him. So far from regarding himself as the 
servant of the people, he requires the sovereign 


‘people to serve him. He is filling his coffers, putting 


all his relations in office, and tearing his party to 
pieces, and, on the 4th of March, 1873, will leave the 
White House rich and infamous. In conclusion, the 
speaker strongly urged the admission of women to 
the suffrage to remedy the evils complained of. 


THE RED ALTERNATIVE. 


{From the Speech of Mrs. Victoria Cc. Woodhull, at the same 
meeting. ] 


E will have our rights. We say no longer by 

your leave. We have besought, argued, and 
convinced, but we have failed; and we will not fail. 
We will try you just once more. If the very next 
Congress refuse women all the legitimate results of 
citizenship; if they, indeed, merely so much as fail 
by a proper declaratory act to withdraw every ob- 
stacle to the most ample exercise of the franchise, 
then we give here and now deliberate notice of what 
we will do next. There is one alternative left, and 
we have resolved on that. This Convention is for 
the purpese of this declaration. As surely as one 
year passes from this day, and thisright is not fully, 
frankly, and unequivocally considered, we shall 
proceed to call another Convention expressly to 
frame a new constitution and to erect anew govern- 
ment, complete in all its parts, and to take measures 
to maintain it as effectually asmendotheirs. If for 
people to govern themselves is so unimportant a 
matter as men now assert it to be,.they could not 
justify themselves in interfering. If, on the con- 
trary, it is the important thing we conceive it to be, 
they can but applaud us for exercising our right. 
We mean treason; we mean secession, and on a 


thousand times grander scale than was that of the | 


| South. Weare plottivg revolution ; we will over- 
throw this bogus republic and plant a government 
of righteousness in its stea:l. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM CHRIST'S EXAMPLE. 


{From a Speech by Dr. Cuyler, atthe ‘Anniversary of the Nation- 
al Temperance Society.) 
HEY say that our Lord made an alcoholic in- 
toxicating Grink. Could not he bave madea 
pure, unalcoholic, grape juice then? Did our Lord 
there, fcr the first time in nature, make that alco- 
holic power which ik the strongest, most destroying 
power in all strong drink? I leave the burden of 
proof upon those that make such asseverations. I 
deny it. I believe the Lord, when he changed the 
water into wine, changed it, not into alcohel, not 
into that which biteth like a serpent. Friends, I 
will give you§the argument fora moment. Suppose 
he did make it real, intoxicating drink, just such as 
you can get at any fashionable table, or in any of © 
the saloons of this city: I don’t care if you call it 
wine, or Newark cider, or Bourbon, or anything 
else. You say our Lord made one hundred and 
twenty gallons for one wedding company. Well, 
then, because Christ did it, you may do it? Yes, 
well Christ went oue day in the week and worshiped 
in the Jewish Synagogue. Do you follow and wor- 
ship there? Christ went for a wise purpose and 
blasted a fruit tree. Does that justify you in doing © 
the same? Christ went into the temple and drove 
out all the people there. Do you want to do that 
too? You say no; if Christ lived here now he 
wouldn’t do these things. An eminent clergyman 
has said that if Christ lived in New York to-day, 
where you have a million of men poisoned by these 
intoxicating drinks, he would not doitnow. Then 
what business have you got to quote his example 
and apply itnow? Isay itis disingenuous, it is an 
outrage to stand and say that our Lord, in this city 
and at this time, would not make one hundred and 
twenty gallons of intoxicating liquor, and yet quote 
his action as a warrant for using it to-day. 


NECESSITY OF POSITIVE EFFORT IN THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE. 


(From a Speech of Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, at the same 
meeting. } 


Ne cause was ever carried by negation. Christi- 

anity could never have pushed its way around 
the world by negation. And thus every reform must 
be agitated. It must not content itself with letting 
evil alone. He who sees a fellow-being in danger 
and does nothing to assist, is guilty of the next thing 
to murder. We must put forth our hand to save 
our perishing brother. It is our duty not only to 
abstain from strong drinks, but to fight against their 
use by others. I would say finally, and the tendency 
of all my speech is this: Men and women, if you 
believe in temperance, if you believe in total absti- 
nence, there is something for you to do, there is 
something for me to do, there is something for 
every Christian minister and every Christian man 
and woman todo. What right have I asa Christian 
minister to stand in my place and carp at the advo- 
cates of this cause, because, forsooth, they do not 
conduct it just according to my own convictions, 
and so set all the ‘‘rummies’’ in the city to crying 
out, *‘ Hurrah! for Dr. So and so is on our side’”’? I 
ought to be so outspoken, so free, so frank, and se 
hearty in regard to this matter that no one shall 
mistake my position. Let us all Christian ministers 
be flaming apostles of Temperance, and not only 
stand under the flag but fight under it, and carry it 
into the thick of the battle everywhere, until the 
cause is made a success. 


THE POWER OF FRENCH IDEAS BROKEN IN GERMANY. 
{From the Berlin Correspondence of the Nation.] 


‘T is a sad spectacle in itself which France 
offers to the civilized world in general, and a 
heavy injury to our interests in particular; but if 
we should lose the whole war indemnity, the loss 
would not be out of proportion to the substantial 
advantages which we derive from the French dis- 
turbances. Germany was in much need of this les- 
son. She has always been too prone to look to 
France for the realization of her ideals. ... No 
other country in Europe but ours, I believe, just on 
account of its dearth of actual political strife, was 
so rich in theoretical revolutionists. Revolutionary 
sentiments and ideas were the test by which the 
honesty and integrity of a politician were measured. 
Among the German liberals it had quite become a 
superstition that the French example was the only 
panacea for political evils and shortcomings. Thus 
in our representative assemblies we have not fol- 
lowed the sound principles of English or American 
constitutionalism, but are still ruled by its French, 
counterfeit, manufactured by the men of the Res- 
toration.... At present the French are most effect- 
ively destroying what they have been building up 
for the last two centuries. They are proving beyond 
contradiction that they are incapable of supporting 
a regular government, of establishing free institu- 
tions; and that, lapsing from one revolution into 
another, they only know how to sap the very foun- 
dation of the social and political structure. They 
are ruled by their beaux-ideals instead of a consti- 
tution, by whims and notions instead of political 
duties. Hach map, each clique, each party wants to 
realize its principle; what constitutes this principle 
is left to the decision, to the bon plaisir, of the indi- 
vidual. To what end will this lead? Ultimately 
the strongest will realize his principle and subdue 
the others, ¢. e., a dictator, who with blood and iron 
holds down the popular passions and aspirations. 
Notwithstanding the several thousand members of 


the “ Internationale,’’ or the reddest of red republi- — 


cans, like that innocent German music teacher of 
Hoboken, who, as he boasted, is opposed on princi- 
ple to everything existing, our people will now sober 
down, and will themselves draw the logical results 
from the French cataclysm. What the great Less- 
ing began, in emancipating, us intellectually from 
the French influences, will be consummated politi- 
cally by the events subsequent to the frivolous war 
of 1870, 
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The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. 2 vols. By 
corn Bayne, M. A. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


To that very considerable class of young men who 
found in Hugh Miller's My Schools and School- 
masters, the inspiration to a nobler career, this biog- 
raphy of the stone-mason of Cromarty is likely tu 
be disappointing. Hugh Miller’s autobiography 
was rare poetry; full of exaltation; impressing 
those who read it with the sense of vast reserve 
force, of breadth of soul, large sympathies, and her- 
oism of character; abounding in magnetic encour- 
agement—a book which at once called out the most 
fervid admiration for the writer, and stirred in the 
soul of the reader a kindling, hopeful and energetic 
ambition. To this day we know of no volume which 
could more safely be put in the hands of youth 
whose years are those in which character receives 
its firmest molding, and whose future purpose of 
life is but dimly marked out. It is possible that the 
present biography, whose object Mr. Bayne tells us is 
to supplement aud to complete that inimitable story, 
may be justified in the interest of truth. Indeed 
Mr. Bayne most evidently believes that the new 
facts which he presents, the correspondence which 
he so plentifully supplies, and the coloring which 
external testimony throws upon the original life 
Barrative will practically add to the enthusiasm 
which the autobiography inspired. There is sucha 
thing, however, as carrying the piteher too often to 
the well. And it seems to us that in the pressing 
eagerness of Miller’s friends to have this history 
written—an eagerness which it is inferentially made 
apparent, Bayne struggled azainst for ten years— 
they have unwittingly injured a memory while 
seeking to exait it. 

Our limits are too narrow to enter into much 
detail regarding the subject matter of the Life and 
Letters. Mainly, indeed, these two sumptuous vol- 
umes 80 closely follow the outline which Miller’s 
autobiography furnished, that the task of a reviewer 
is greatly simplified. The new aspects of the man 
are all that properly concern us. It is made clear 
that Miller was not a facile writer. Much of 
his earlier correspoundence—and early with Miller 
means his twenty-fifth or thirtieth year—is formal, 
hard, and somewhat Johnsonian in style. He had 
not the gift of saying his sayin brief limits. One of 
his letters to his wife is of the dimensions of a mag- 
azine article. His published papers, written for the 
Witness, are of the ample order; delightful, but long 
drawn out. His sympathies were not at all wide. 
He had practical suggestions for his class, but his 
radicalism was a good deal that of Burke’s. He 
was glad to find, after some genealogical investiga- 
tion, that he Wad gentle blood in his veins. He was 
a proud man, not ashamed of his trade, yet secretly 
of the opinion that in resigning it for literature he 
had not at all dishonored himself. His ideas were 
firm-fixed, not readily changed, rendered harder by 
opposition. He was not flexible in conversation, 
and those who had the feminine, leaning texture of 
mind could always get closer to him, than those 
who met him ona level. His letters indicate a dog- 
matic tendency. Asa journalist he preferred large 
subjects, and hated the small affairs of party. He 
had an idea that he was liable to be personally 
attacked, always carried a pistol with him, and 
once drew it on an old friend whom he mistook for 
an Edinburgh rough. He had a good opinion of him- 
self, and when Bayne once remarked that Scotland 
had one great man—Carlyle, he answered, *‘ Ab, no, 
Mr. Bayne, Carlyle is not the greatest’”—leaving, 
his companion to infer that he at that moment stood 
in presence of a greater man. , 

If Miller had really made a record for himsglf like 
that of the genuinely representative men of all 
times, it would have certainly been a right thing to 
enter upon these personal characteristics. But 
despite his valuable contributions to geology, aud 
his hearty service in the the theologie politics of 
Scotland, he gained no such sturdy foothold on 
human reverence as would admit minute revelations 
of defects. My School and Schoolmasters is the 
prose poem of a human life—the story of what 
human energy may accomplish in the development 
of character and intellect among hard surround- 
ings. It was sufficient unto itself. There was no 
call for further biography. And Mr. Bayne, in his 
attempt to tgeat Miller as literature treats Goethe, 
or Voltaire, or Cromwell, bas made a palpable 
blunder. 

There is a chapter in the first volume which 
affords us a key to this blunder. Speaking of the 
views of life Miller held when about thirty, the biog- 
rapher says: ‘ Profoundly imbued as he was with 
the ambition of self-cultufe, and loving praise with 
the ardor of a born literary man, he was neverthe- 
less firmly persuaded that, in the rank of a mason, 
in the town of Cromarty, he could enjoy as much 
happiness as it was possible for him to enjoy in the 
world. . . . He would ply the mallet in the summer 
days; he would owe no man a sixpence ; he would 
read his favorite books in the evenings of June and 
the short days of December ; he would train himself 
to ever-increasing vigor and grace of style, and 
would write with the fresh enthusiasm of one for 
whom literature was its own reward. Thus was he 
contented to live and die; the world, it was his 
inflexible conviction, had nothing better than this 
to offer him.’”’ The fact that Miller was engaged to 
a young lady whose family believed that it would 
be dishonoring to be connected by marriage with an 
artisan, led him to abandon this dream, and to 
launch into the rough seas of a purely literary life. 
Bayne regards this change of purpose as something 
holy and heroic. Like Mr. Parton he cannot under- 
stand why any body can contentedly be a stone- 
mason. Of course if to be a writer is the summum 
bonum, then to have written eleven books is to be 
great, and that greatness should be further rewarded 
by two stately volumes of biography. That is the 
logical sequence of the Bayne-Parton theory—a the 


ory indeed not specially theirs, but one that satu- 
rates the whole surface thought of the century, 
which turns farmer boys into poor lawyers, and 
doctors and artists, crowds the world with shop 
clerks and retail merchants, makes hand-work con- 
temptible, and brain-work, even in its shallowest 
sense, something to be longed for with unappeasa- 
ble desire. Nor can there well be found a happier 
illustration of how inane this getting-on-in-the- world 
notion—this Perpetual Discontent theory—really is 
than the contrast afforded between the grand, mas- 
culine life of Cromarty, and the fevered career— 
ending in insanity and suicide—which marked Hugh 
Miller’s residence in the capital city of Scotland. 

Having thus stated frankly our objection to the 
biography having appeared at all, it is only justice 
to add that Mr. Bayne has included in the book a 
great deal of interesting matter. We get valuable 
glimpses of Miller’s spiritual nature, and his relig- 
ious growth. The Voluntary controversy is admir- 
ably explained. The difficulty which Miller was 
involved in as editor of the Witness with Dr. Cand- 
lish is fully set forth, and the painful mystery of his 
death is made at last clear. The American pub- 
lishers have left little to be desired in the mechani- 
cal appearance of the work, which is rendered all 
the more valuable by two protraits and the wood- 
cut illustrations of Cromarty bay, and the house 
where Miller was born. 


Over the Ocean. By Curtis Guild. 
& Shepard. 1871. 

There is something exceedingly hopeful to pro- 
fessional authors, in the great plethora of books of 
travel—and especially European travel. Since that 
highly entertaining narrative which Julius Ceesar 
left us of his own grand tour through the “ princi- 
pal places of interest ’’ on the Continent, and where 
Britannia rules the wave; the literary flood-gates 
have been gradually opening un from one volume 
every few centuries, we have néw an X quantity of 
fresh travelers’ stories at each spring tide. Coming 
in with the season of vernal migration, they re- 
peat with serene unconsciousness what has been 
told a thousand times before, and seldom fail to 
find an audience of eager readers who accept the 
threadbare narrations, as wholly fresh and novel. 
Mr. Guild’s Over the Ocean unquestionably affords 
an illustration of the fact that the mere circum- 
stance of a topic being somewhat worn, is no bar to 
its success when produced in new literary form. 
Taking the book through, there is very little which 
is not repetition. The author saw Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy. That is, he visited shops, picture galleries, 
theaters, rambled though the parks and castles, 
‘*did’’ the Alps, and thumbed a variety of guide 
books. The results of this rapid survey are re- 
corded in the volume before us, and in general they 
are very meager results, indeed. But Mr. Guild 
had two advantages. It was bis first trip to Kurope, 
and as a journalist he had learnt that what the 
public particularly likes, is knowledge regarding 
small matters. Everything that appeared to his 
own eye as peculiar, he believed would equally so 
appear to the average untraveled reader, %o here 
and there among the routine descriptions we meet 
with something outside of old tracks, or hit upona 
personal experience that may prove valuable in our 
traveling days. He gossips about the trades-people, 
the railroads, and the hotels: tells us of whom to 
buy, and what line of articles each country is 
famous in: advises us of the proper method of 
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necessity of ordering our breakfasts in coffee-rooms 
a half hour in advance, The ordiuary things which 
first strike the American when abroad—and which 
a certain class of writers ignore as trivial—his 
journalistic instinct taught him to seize upon at 
once, and by this regard for the insignificant he has 
made his book of special value to the fresh tourist. 
His knowledge of current English and European 
literature is also brought to play in the book by a 
hundred allusions which give vividness to what- 
ever be describes. Indeed the great charm of the 
volume lies in the frank way with which the reader 
is placed on a basis of equality with the author, and 
a relation of mutual sympathy established. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Calvinism. By James Anthony Froude. (New 
York: C. Seribner & Co.) This is a republication of 
the address deliyered by Mr. Froude before the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews’ in Edinburgh, on March 17, 
of the present year. Its scope is much beyond the 
mere presentation of the doctrines of the Geneva 
theologian, being in reality a consideration of the 
revolutionary religious forces in history, Moses, Zo- 
roaster, St. Paul, Mohammed, and Luther, allserving 
to illustrate Calvinism. Fate with the Pagan, pre- 
destination with the Christian; the nothingness of 
man, the infinite power of God; the revolt against 
ecclesiastical formality, and the theory of penance; 
the hatred of sin as sin, the horror of sham, of luxu- 
rious indifference, of the world and its people—all 
these are made to blend in a generalization to which 
Froude gives a name usually associated with buta 
single and narrow religious revolt. None of the 
author’s essays exceed this in brilliancy, or in ner- 
vous and most suggestive ideas. It isso compact in 
thought as to require a second reading to take in its 
full force. The book indeed, small in size though it 
be, is one of those rare contributions to scientific the- 
ology, whose, appearance is in the nature of an 
event. 

Pycroft's English Reading. Edited by J. A. 
Spencer, D. D. (New York: James Miller.) An in- 
telligent student needs little guidance in reading, 
beyond his own good sense. He seeks out his own 
paths, gathers hints as to further authorities from 
those he has already consulted, finishes some books 
in ten minutes, and reads others until the facts or 
theories they contain become absolutely a part of 
himself. Above all he is individual, and experience 
soon tells him that to consult another, is often to 
darken knowledge. On the other hand, there is a 
class of people—specially young ladies in fashion- 
able finishing schools—to whom a stated order of 


reading has perhaps an advantage. Practical.y this 


securing comfort in railway carriages, and of the} 


little fruit. It gives, however, a certain glibness in 
the use of book titles and enables one in society to 
have a casual reputation for learning. Pycroft’s 
book, in such cases, has its value. The present edi- 
tion is handsomely gotten up, and although not 
enhanced is presumably not irremediably injured 
by the additions of its American editor. 


The Wonders of the Heavens. By Camille Flam- 
marion. (New York: Charles Scribner & Co.) This 
translation of a French treatise on Astronomy, 
popular in its character, and intended to instruct 
and amuse youthful readers is the twenty-first vol- 
ume of Illustrated Library of Wonders. We have 
80 often had occasion to commend the successive is- 
sues of this series that we are the more surprised at 
finding faults in this one. The entire omission of 
the spectroscope, and the beautiful discoveries which 
have been made thereby, seems to be utterly inex- 
plicable in a book of this kind. A chapter on this 
instrument would have rendered the work much 
‘more attractive than it is in its presentform. More- 
over we notice quotations in the original from Bér- 
anger, and other French poets, which, considering 
the years of the readers for whom the book is in- 
tended, might well have been accompanied by 
translations. In respect to illustrations and general 
accuracy it compares favorably with its predeces- 
sors. 

Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris. By H. 
Labouchere, M. P. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.) Perhaps if Mr. Labouchere when he left Paris 
on the 10th of February with the precious manu- 
script of his diary, bound for London and a market, 
could have foreseen that a second siege and a civil 
war were imminent, he would have changed his 
programme. We doubt, however, if even the pros- 
pect of making his book more complete would have 
induced him to remain longer where he had encoun- 
tered so much that must have been intensely annoy- 
ing to a well regulated British mind. . The Commun- 
ist rising, if it detracts in some degree from the 
freshness of the Diary cannot deprive it of its 
exceedingly graphic and readable character. The 
descriptions of life and inciden® during the siege are 
full of appreciative humor, and the reader watches 
the’ growing searcity of provisions, and the slow 
wearing out of the author’s only suit of clothes, 
with an interest quite equal to that which oenters 
in the plot of an ordinary novel. 3 


The Miller of Angibaull. By George Sand. (Bos- 
‘ton: Roberts Brothers.) We have spoken very 
frankly heretofore regarding this American repro- 
duction of Madame Dudevant’s works, and we are, 
therefore, gratified to find in the present volume 
little to regret and much to admire. It isa tale of 
provincial life, with much active and some essen- 
tially valuable lessons. Hugh Miller refused to mar- 
ry Miss Fraser until he could get a living by his pen 
instead of his chisel and mallet. Heuri Lemor would 
not wed Mme. de Blanchemont until she had lost all 
her wealth and was as poor as himself. The Miller 
of Angibault, Lemor’s friend, the wiser man, (al- 
though as a lover his owm wisdom wavers), sees that 
wealth is good, if it be put to use, while poverty ig 
also good, so long as it does not crush down and dis- 
pirit the victim. Whatever socialism isin this novel 


customs are too much for it, but essentially practical 
in its working scheme. 

Scribner's Monthly, Vol. 1. Conducted by J. G. 
Holland. (New York: C. Seribner & Co.) This 
bound volume of Scribner’s first half-year comes in 
very sightly shape, and bears close scrutiny. , Strik- 
ing out into a new field, with plan scarcely yet as 
clearly defined as that of its older rivals, the Month- 
ly cannot be assummarily characterized as if it were 
a summer two farther on in life. One prominent 
feature is the cheery openness of treatment which 
its articles display. Then there is the popular ele- 
ment, very happily satisfied by copious illustrated 
articles. Such papers as Wilkinson’s ‘* Bondage of 
the Pulpit”’’ indicate that the topics of the day are 
not merely to be discussed, but are also to havea 
brave and frank handling. There is also the proof 
of careful editing, not only in the direct editorial 
comments at the close of each number, but quite as 
well in the general selection of material. 

Olimates for Invalids. By Ledyard Bill. (New 
York: Wood & Holbrook.) Minnesota for most peo- 
ple, Florida for delicate temperaments, where dis- 
ease has a mental origin, afford the best climates, in 
the author’s opinion, for those who are stricken with 
consumption or allied maladies. In justifying this 
view, the author enters upon climatic considera- 
tions with enthusiasm and knowledge. Indeed, we 
haye seldom read of a book of this kind, so delight- 
ful in its general methods, so full of newly collated 
facts, and so scientifically entertaining. The aun- 
thor’s advice to invalids as to physical means of 
recovery is excellent, and altogether the volume is 
one of genuine merit. 

The Holy Bible (Challoner’s version.) (New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co.) This is the original 
Douay and Rheims’ version of the Latin Vulgate, 
as revised by the Rt. Rev. Richard Challoner, Bishop 
of Debra. The edition has the approbation of the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York, and is, therefore, 
to be accepted as ‘*‘ extremely accurate and faith- 
ful.”” Itis certainly very sumptuous in form and 
binding, and the chromo-lithographs illustrations 
have the merit of closely following designs by 
Gustave Doré. The Catholic public is to be con- 
gratulated in having so handsome an edition of 
this ecclesiastically authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Oral Method with German. By Jean Gustave 
Keetles. (New York : Leypoldt, Holt & Williams.) Mr. 
Keetels met with so distinct a success in his previous 
text-book in which the oral method was applied 
to French, that the appearance of his present vol- 
ume will doubtless be especially grateful to teach- 
ers. Thesystem adopted is simple and helpful to 
the memory. The ascent from elementary to in- 
volved sentences is slow and admirably graduated. 
Indeed, a casual examination, leads us to forma 


very high opinion of its usefulness, 


artificial method of attaining knowledge yields | 


Waltzes, by J. 8. Knight 40 cts.; 


is healthy, and ennobling; ideal, because existing | 


Newlyn House, The Home of the Davenport. 
(New York. Broughton & Wyman.) The house of 
Broughton & Wyman is somewhat remarkable for 
the rich and beautiful style in which it brings out 
juvenile literature. This book is no exception to 
tnis rule, and the literary merit of the tale is 
quite up to the steadily increasing demand for 
children’s books of sterling worth. 


MUSIC. 


We have received from Wm. A. Pond & Co., No. 
547 Broadway, New York, the following of their 
publications : ae 

Romance- Etude, Op. 32, by William Mason, 60 
cts.; Bouquet des Fleurs, Valse Brilliant, by Tito 
Mattei, $1; Song of the Spinning Wheel, by Lys- 
berg, 50 cts. ; Ime Schime Sennerin, melodie, by 
Albert Jungmann, 40 cts.; Véloce (Impromptu de 
Concert), by Theo. Ritter, $1; Equestrienne 
Mugyare, Op. 14, by C. K8lling; Retour de Prin- 
temps, by G. Lange, 50 cts.; Floridiana, Valse 
Brilliant, by G. Lange, 60; Messenger . Swallow 
(Idylle), by G. Lange, 50 ots.; Bijou, a caprice, by 
A. P. Wyman, 60 ots.; Heimweh (Longing for 
Home), by Robert Wohlfahrt; Woman’s Praise, 
Polka Mazurka, by Strauss, 40 ots.; Turn tn! Turn 
in! Polka, by Strauss, 30 ots.; On the Beautiful 
Rhine, Waltz, by Kéler Béla, 75 cts.; Singtng of 
Birds, Mazurka Brilliant, by A. P. Wyman, 75 cts. ; 
Solitude, Reverie, by Homer N. Bartlett, 60 cts. ; 
The Dauntless, Polka Mazurka, by E. Waldtenfel, 
arranged by Thomas Baker, 50 ots.; The Tears, 
Ballad, by H. A. Wollenhaupt, 40 cts. ; There’s a 
Silver Lining to every Cloud, ballad, by Claribel, 35 
cts. ; Darling Belle, song and chorus, by Wm. 
Adrian Smith, 30 cts. ; Norah, Sweet Norah, ballad, 
by W. T. Wrighton, 40 ots.; Welcome, Canzone, 
words by John Savage and music by J. G. Maeder, 
35 cts.; Sleep, Oh! Sleep, Cradle Song, by Marion 
Hertford, 30 cts. ; Birdie, Song, by Vienna Demo- 
rest. 

From C. H. Ditson & Co., No. 711 Broadway, we 
have the following: 

Sans Souci, Galop di Bravura, by J.1M. Wehli, 
75 cts. ; Silver Bells, caprice, by J. M. Wehli, 75 cts. ; 
Marche de Nuit, by J. M. Wehli, $1; Boston Dip 
The Betrayed, 
song, by F. Campana, 40 cts.; Tender and True, 
song, by Gaston Lyle, 40 ots.; [ Love to Sing, by E. 
L. Hime, 30 cis.; I Arise from Dreams of Thee, 
words by Shelley, musio by Wm. Adrian Smith, 30 
cts.; Only for One, song, by A. Randegger, 50 cts. ; 
The Swallow, by Ciro Pinsuti, 40 ots.; When Even- 
ing Twilight, by J. D. Kinsley, 30 cts. 

From Root & Cady, Chicago, Illinois, we have : 

Hanky Panky Polka, by Geo. Maywood, 30 cts. ; 
Curiosity Galop, by A. W. Harens, 30 cts. ; Irresist- 
ible Schottische, 20 cts.; Bells of Sabbath Morning, 
50 cts.; First Bud Waltz, 8 ots.; three of the graded 
collection of duets prepared by F. W. Root ; 
Janet’s Choice, song, by Claribel, 30 cts. ; Katie 
Waiting at the Door, song and chorus, by A. T. 
Gorham, 35 cts.; I Stand Beside a Lonely Grave, 
song and chorus, by J. P. Webster, 30 cts. ; Touches 
of Little Hands, words by Alice Cary, music by J, 
P. Webster, 40 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston.—Desk and Debit. By OLIVER OPTIC. 
Price $1.50. Public and Parlor Readings. Humorous Selec- 
tions, Prose and Poetry. By LEwis B. MONROE. New Testa« 
ment Manual. By STEPHEN HAWES. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
—Hopeful Words for the Sick and Suffering. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Bosten,—The Land of Scott. By JAMES 
HUNNIWELL. Price $2.50. The Foe in the Household. By 
CAROLINE CHEESEBORO. Price 75 cts. Ginw’s Baby: A 
Satire. Price 50 cts. Tennyson’s Poems, Complete. Author’s 
Household Edition. Price $1.75. Our Byes, end How to Take 
Oare of Them. By W. H. WILLIAMS. Price $1. The Heathen 
Chinee. By BRET. HARTE. (Eytinge’s Illustrations). Price 
25 cts. - 

LORING, Boston.—Tattered Tom. By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. The 
Mills of Turbury. By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—A Smaller Soripture History. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L. The Head of the Family. By Miss 
MULOCH. Price $1.50. The Ogtivies. By Miss MULOOH, Price 
$1.50. A Life’s Assize. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. Price 50 cts. 
Anteros. By the author of Guy Livingstone. Price SO cts. 
The Life and Times of Lord Brougham. By Himself. History 
of the State of New York. By J. R. BRODHEAD. Vol. 2. 

ORANGE JUDD & Co., New York.—The American Horticultural 
Annual. Price 50 cts. 

SMITH, ENGLISH & Cu., New Yovk.—The Atonement. By the 
Rev. HUGH MARTIN. Price $1.50, Treatise on Regener ation. 
By WM. ANDERSON, LL.D. Price $1.50. 

BIBLH- BROTHERS & Co., New York.—Noonday Evigencies in 
America. By H. R. HELPER, author of the Impending Crisis. 
Price, cloth #1, sewed 50 cts. 

J. INGLIS & Co., New York.—Thoughts on John XVIT. (llumin- 
ated.) By JAMES INGLES. 

D. & J. BSADLIER & CO., New York.—The Holy Bible (Douay trans« 
lation). 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH, New York.—God’s Rescues. By WILLIAM 
R. WILLIAMS. Price 75 cts. 

BRANERD & SONS, Cleveland.—The Pearl. 
Schools. By J. M. KIgrrer. 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia.—The Conservative Reformation 
and its Theology. By CHARLES P. RRAwuTH, D.D. Price $5. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING AND PRINTING Co, Chicago.— 
By AMANDA JONES. cago.— Poems 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—American Religion. By JouN 
(Advance Sheets.) 

WILSON, HINKLE & Co., Cincinnati.—McG@uffey's Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series. (Spelling Book and four Progressive Readers ) 


ROSICRUCIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston.—Herines Mercu- 
rius Trismegistus: Divine Pymander, ete. Edited by 
PASCHAL BEVERLY RANDOLPH. 


J.P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia.—Helen Freeman; or, 
Path. By L. A. F. The Right 


For Sabbath- 


T. B. PETERSON & SONS, Philadelphia.—The Knight of Gwynne. 
By CHARLES LEVER. Price 7 cts. The Countess of Mopte- 
Cristo. Price $1. Tred for Her Life. By Mrs. E. D. BE. N. 
SOUTHWORTH. Price $1.75. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Reechcroft. By Miss YonGE. 
Good for Nothing. By WHITE Pe ee Price 60 cts. 

HvurRD & HOUGHTON, New York.—Handbook for Immigrants to 
the United (Published for the doctal’ Selence 
Association.) Frice 50 cts. 

THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY.— Fifty Catholic Tracts on 
varteus subjects. 

JAMES MILLER, New York.—Sartor Resartus. By THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE. A Uourseof Engtish Reading. By JAMES B.A. 


PROT. EPIS. SOCIETY FOR THB PROMOTION OF EVANGELICAL 
nday-Schools . 


KNOWLEDGE, New York.—A Catechism for Su 
and Families. By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 

WILLIAM FLINT & Co., Philadelphia.—D’ Aubigné’ 4 
the Reformation. (Advance sheets.) 

EVANS & STODDART, Philadelphiu.—An Old-Fashioned Boy. 
MARTHA FARQUBARSEN. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pub- 
lications : 


er’s Mayuzine—New York. ell’s vi A The Reli 
Magazine—Boston. The Sunda Magazine—Good Words 
Words for the Young—Philadelphia. he American Natu; alist— 
Salem. The Overland Monthly—Pan Francisco. Southern Review 
—Baltimore. The American and Journal of Art—The 
People’s Magazine—London. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


HE tendency of this age to absolute inde- 
pendence in religious belief, is full of dan- 
ger. There is an established guide, apeaking with 
divine authority, beyond whose decisions there 
should be no appeal. He who sets up in place of 
this his personal judgment, as his final test of 
truth, exchanges God’s light for man’s darkness.” 

Such is the feeling of very many good men. 
With some of them, the accepted guide is the 
Church, with others it is their own form of 
theology, with others it is the Bible, held accord- 
ing to aparticular view. But in this they agree, 
that God has set up an all-suflicient standard of 
truth, and that he who thinks for himself outside 
of that standard launches on an ocean — 
compass or stars to steer by. 

Now, that God has made a special and super- 
natural revelation of himself to man, we unhesi- 
tatingly believe. But our belief goes further. We 
have faith in the fulfillment of Christ’s promise of 
a Comforter who shall “ abide with you forever.” 
We believe that after Christ had ascended, the 
place of his daily companionship and personal 
teaching was fully taken by that Spirit, illumin- 
ating with his constant presence every true be- 
liever. ‘It is expedient for you,” said our Lord, 
“that I go away, because if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you.” What was 
that Comforter? Was its manifestation simply 
in the cloven tongues of flame, and in miraculous 
gifts? These were only the incidental and tran- 
sient expressions of a presence that in itself was 
abiding. Through it, the devout soul is brought 
into direct communication with God. Through it, 
Christ now is manifested to us as once he was 
through bodily form to his disciples. And the 
man who in humility and earnestness seeks the 
Lord, can no more miss of finding access to him 
through this spiritual means, than any man who 
went to Jesus of Nazareth was denied approach to 
him. 

It is the glory of the Christian revelation that’ 
it shows God as “not afar off,” but always pres- 
ent in the heart of each one of his children. We 
are not left alone to any record of past revela- 
tions—we are not shut up to receive the divine 
voice at second-hand through Church or Council. 
A higher freedom, a closer intercourse, is our 
privilege. From distressing doubt or forlorn un- 
certainty, the refuge is close at hand. We may 
look straight up to God himself, and grasp his 
hand to lead us into the light. 

The Christian conception of God, in short, is of 
a continually abiding presence. The record of 
special revelations of him in the past is indeed 
full of value. It was through Christ’s life on earth 
that there was disclosed to man the possibility of 
this direct relation with his Maker. In the facts 
of that life was given to us the pattern from 
which to form our conception of Deity. The 
story of those facts, the history of Christ’s life 
and death, the teachings he gave either directly 
or through his disciples, all this is an inestimable 
treasure. But the whole of Christian revelation 
is not bound up init. “J am with you always,” 
said Christ. We take those words as expressing 
a simple fact. And being always with his people, 
he must be always their teacher. His teachings 
can never contradict each other. But they may 
grow in clearness, and in fullness, with succeed- 
ing time. | 

When Jesus had ascended into heaven, was the 
Apostles’ progress in Christian knowledge ended ? 
Rather, it had just begun. We see how longa 
step it took upon the day of Pentecost. We see 
all through the New Testament history, how the 
disciples gradually rose to yet larger conceptions 


character widened in their view, slowly throwing 
off the yoke of the ceremonial law; how its uni- 
versality and independence of national lines was 
gradually seen and accepted. We see the partial 
fulfillment of the implied promise in Christ’s 
words just before his death, “I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Not then, but afterward, were the many things to 
be disclosed. 

This indwelling of the Spirit, this direct influence 
of God upon the soul, moving its springs of action, 
and enlightening its understanding as well, could 
not have ended with the Apostolic age. It still 
remains as the greatest and most comforting fact 
that Christianity teaches. We should not be afraid 
to accept it in all its fullness. The Church of 
Rome does well in holding that the Spirit still 
guides the Church into more distinct knowledge 
of the truth. But it materializes and corrupts 
the idea, by holding that the divine enlighten- 
ment comes only through the channel of an 

assembled hierarchy, or their head. We should 


2|give the truth thus disguised a freer inter- 


pretation, and proclaim it fearlessly. We should 
believe, and we should feel,—feel with the deep 
consciousness with which we hold life’s most 
precious truths—that in our perplexities we may 
find within our hearts the direct and immediate 
guidance of God’s own Spirit. 

Now, men say, “ If one begins to seek religious 


‘ truth outside of the Church’s teachings”—or, 


“he has set aside the 
light which the Lord gave, and is trusting to 
human strength, which is weakness.” But, in 
truth, that depends on the spirit in which the man 
is seeking. If he is self-confident; if in bis heart 


“ outside of the Bible”’— 


318 | he wants to find, not the truth, whatever it be, but 


something that shall gratify his lower nature,— 
then indeed he walks in darkness. But if in 
humility, and with pure desire, he seeks to find 
the best way,—therfwe say, to that man will be 
given a heavenly guidance. 

We reverence the teaching of the Bible. We 
value the testimony of the Church. But neither 
Church nor Bible contains the whole of God. “ Be- 
hold the heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain Thee!” Wider than the visible universe; 
with fullness that meets the million different 
needs of human life, and is not exhausted; with 
depths which no spoken word and no human 
thought can reach, dwells over us and about us 
and in us the Divine Being. The temple and 
altar whereby we are to seek him, are purity and 
truth and love. When our face is set toward 
those, it is set toward God. 


If any man goes outside of the traditional teach- 
ings of Christianity because they bear hard on his 
lusts or his pride, and seeks for beliefs that may 
give easier room to his selfish desires, he indeed 
Mlows out alight,tostumble indarkness. Butif one 
is constrained by sincere love of truth, or by any 
want of his spiritual nature, to examine the foun- 
dations of his religious belief, the light of God 
may guide his search from the very first. Such 
an honest and earnest seeker is not committing 
himself to the uncertainties of human reason. To 
him is present the aid of the Divine Spirit. 


The doubt which at this time spreads so widely 
does not alarm us forthe future. For while with 
it there mixes much of conceit, and willful seeking 
of wrong, we believe that the greatestgforce in 
the turmoil is a sincere desire for better assur- 
ance of the truth. The unrest of men’s minds 


springs chiefly from longing for clearer light, for 


convictions more firmly founded and more nour- 
ishing to the soul’s best faculties. Such an effort 
of the world is no blind struggle, which chance 
decides. The Spirit of God rests upon the chaos, 
and from it an Eden shall arise. 


THE ** BAPTIST BIBLE.” 


HE Congregationalist says of the expulsion of 
Vance Smith from the Committee on the 
new translation of the Scriptures in England, that 
it “fairly indicates that the revision proposed will 
be as largely in the interests of denominational 
ideas as the Baptist Version in this country has 
proved to be. If the Bible is to be revised at all, 
it must be on the largest basis.” 

We feel impelled to protest against the in- 
justice to our Baptist brethren which (according 
to our view of the facts) is involved in this re- 
mark. The credit which is fairly due to them for 
the liberality and devotion with which, for twenty 
years, they have prosecuted the great design of 
giving the Scriptures to the world, irradiated with 
all the light which modern scholarship can pour 
upon the original page, has been too long with-, 
held, or too grudgingly bestowed. 

Ever since 1850, the Society which was then 
founded by certain intelligent and liberal mem- 
bers of this communion, for purposes of Bible 
translation and revision, has incurred the expen- 
diture of many thousands of dollars in its ap- 
pointed work. It has collected a magnificent libra- 
ry, and employed the most competent scholars 
of all lands, without the slightest reference to 
their ecclesiastical connection ; and the translation 
has been directed by Dr. Thomas J. Conant, whose 
profound and various learning, fitly associated 
with the largest and most liberal views, has given 
assurance of the ability, as well as the catholicity, 
of the work. The inauguration of this mighty 
enterprise encountered the coldness and jealousy 
of other churches, because of the general appre- 


although the movement was set on foot by mem- 
bers of the Baptist communion, they emphatically 
disclaimed for it any sectarian character. “Itis,” 
said they, “a voluntary association, with no re- 
ligious test, open to all who are interested in its 
object, and who adopt its principles of revision 
and contribute to its funds.” And, indeed, if the 
object had been merely to make a “ Baptist Bible” 
—by substituting the word immerse for the word 
baptize—this object could have been accomplished 
at.a far less expense than a quarter of a century 
of time and many hundred thousand dollars of 
money. 

But now, on what ground does our respected 
cotemporary set aside all this magnificent fabor 
as sectarian in purpose, and so fraudulent in 
pretense? We can conceive of no other than 
that the word baptizein has been rendered by 
the word immerse, instead of being left, as in 
the Common Version, in its indefinite Eng- 
lish form (baptize), which would avoid all col- 
lision among those who hold differing views on 
the mode of baptism. But what has a translator 
of the Scriptures to do with differing views of the 
sects upon doctrine or ordinance? One of the 
fundamental principles of revision adopted by 
this Society was that “the exact meaning otf the 
sacred writer shall be expressed, and with as little 
variation from the words of the Common Version 
as is consistent with fidelity to the original.” Is 
there any “larger basis” than this, on which our 
cotempourary would have the Bible revised ? 

But, it may be objected, the rendering “ej 
merse” for baptizein does not “ give the Bisse 
meaning of the sacred writer.” Very well; that is 
a question of correctness, not of catholieity, nor of 
sound principles of revision. It is a question of 
scholarship, and we refer the objector to Dr. Co- 
nant’s wonderfully complete and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the subject, appended to the Society’s 
Version of the Gospel of-Matthew. The candid 
reader will there see that this rendering has the 
sanction of the great majority of scholars, of all 
communions, and of no communion ; and he will 
remember that the liberty taken in changing the 
outward form of this ordinance by the various 
churches is rarely, if ever, based upon etymologi- 
cal considerations. 

But, the objector might continue, if this version 
is not “made in the interest of denominational 
ideas,” why was not the word baptizein transferred, 
in its English form, to the text, and so adapted to 
the use of churches of differing views as to the 
ordinance it defines? Because, says the translator, 
the Greek baptizein is a common, secular word, 
expressing a distinctly-marked corporeal act; 
while the English baptize has come to be an eccle- 
siastical term, with a certain metaphysical, and 
sometimes mystical, force, which is foreign to the 
sense in whi¢h the Savior originally used it. Hence, 
it does not “ give the exact meaning of the sacred 
writer,’ and must be replaced with something that 
does. 

It is not necessary to the purpose of this article 
to pronounce upon the soundness of this position. 
It may be open to objection. Letit be controvert- 
ed, if need be. Bnt surely the dignity and ability 
with which the argument is presented entitle it to 
respectful consideration ; while the tone of conse- 
crated scholarship which pervades the version itself 
(now amounting to many volumes) forbids that it 
should, upon this single issue, be set aside as nar- 
row in its spirit or unworthy in its aims. 


ANOTHER “ CHRISTIAN” DENOMINA- 
TION. 


E stated last week, in an explanatory para- 
graph, that there seemed to be a denom- 
ination calling itself by the distinctive name of 
“Christian,” wholly distinct from the numerous 
sect of “ Disciples” or “ Campbellites,” by whom 
also the technical name of “ Christian” has some- 
times been assumed. We give below a communi- 
cation from a pastor in the first-named body, 
whose statements may doubtless be received as 
correct. With all respect for the motives of these 
good brethren, for that desire for a return to 
Apostolic purity and simplicity which has led them 
to disclaim all save the primitive name of Christ’s 
followers,—we must strongly protest against their 
appropriation of the name “ Christian” as a dis- 
tinctive title. The obvious and unanswerable 
objection to it is that it leads to endless confusion. 
The name is already appropriated in another sense, 
and in that sense is used as constantly as any 
word in the language. To load it with a second 
meaning, wkolly different, introduces an ambi- 
guity from which there is no escape. Our friend 
writes himself “ Pastor of Christian Church.” He 
would, no doubt, cheerfully admit that his neigh- 
bors, clergymen over Methodist and Baptist and 
Episcopal congregations, are also, in another sense, 
pastors of Christian churches. How is it possible, 
under ordinary circumstances, to know whether 
the title is applied in its general or its technical 
sense? There are, he tells us, less than 100,000 
“Christians” in the Middle States and Canada. 
Does he not see what bewilderment such a state- 
ment, in its simple terms, is fitted to cause? © 
But this is not the whole of the confusion. Here 
are two ‘distinct bodies; each (and the one with 
as much propriety as the other), on the ground of 
simplicity and purity, applying to itself, as a tech- 
nical name, a word commonly used in a general 
signification. So, when we read of “ Christians,” 
who is to know whether to understand by it “ fol- 


of the scope of the new religiop,~how its spiritual 


hension that its sole object was to make a Bible 
® in the interest of denominational ideas.” But | 


as “‘ Campbellites” ; or the denomination to which 
this correspondent of ours belongs ? 

It is worse than idle, in our zeal for unity in the 
Church, to ignore the stubborn fact that external 
divisions do exist, and will exist for a good while 
to come, to say the least. No use or misuse of 
words can change this reality. In the present 
case, for example, a number of men, disliking the 
use of denominational titles, which seems to them 
the badge of an unhappy state of things, disavow 
for themselves any such use. They will not be 
anything-ists, they will be simply Christians. 
They naturally unite with one another, their very 
negation helping to unite them; other distinctive 
peculiarities grow up; an esprit du corpsis gen- 
erated ; and shortly we read of these undenomina- 
tional brethren (see below) that “they are organiz- 
ing more systematically than formerly, and in many 
respects strengthening themselves as a denomina- 
tion!” Then why not recognize in words the fact 
which your actions confirm, that Christ’s army on 
earth is organized in regiments and brigades, and, 
if only for convenience sake, give your own regi- 
ment a number or a name accordingly ? 

We give now our friend’s letter, only adding 
further that we would give the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the brethren he represents, none the 
less cordially on account of a difference of opin- 


ion as to a name :— 

Mr. Eprror: As your paper is quite extensively taken 
and read by the denomination of which I am a member, al- 
low me to give you some items of information concerning 
them, of which you do not seem to be 

The denomination known as Christian, to which you re- 
ferred in your issue of the 10th inst., is not exclusively 
confined to the West. There are many societies of them in 
New England and New York, a few in New Jersey, and 
quite a number in Pennsylvania. There is one at Green- 
point, Long Island, and one at Irvington, "near Newark, 
New Jersey. The principles which especially mark them 
are, 1. Christian as their name. 2. The New Testament as 
their rule of faith. 3. Christian character as their test of 
fellowship. With the New Testament as the law of religious 
life, they recognize a Christian as one who shall confess and 
forsake sin and live purely. You make a mistake as to the 
pronunciation of the name. They do not pronounce the ¢ 
long, asin **Christ.’”’ They have never adopted or acknow!l- 
edged that pronunciation. This name was given to them 
as an epithet of reproach. It is Christian as generally pro- 
nounced 

They are more tenacious of Unity than Uniformity. In 
some respects they much resemble the Methodists, in others, 
the Baptists. Their government is purely Congregational, 
and they generally baptize by immersion. Some Societies 
are much like the Disciples, now generally calling them- 
selves Christians. Their object is to unite all Christian be- 
lievers upon the basis of God’s Word, without reference to 
diversities of opinion. Those uniting in fellowship with 
them, simply profess their faith in the New Testament 
Scriptures, and pledge themselves to be governed by its 
principles and teachings in their lives. Their numbers in 
the Middle States and Canada is less than 100,000. They are 
organizing more sytematically than formerly, and are in 
many respects strengthening themselves as a denomina- 
tion. CHARLES A. BECK, 

Pastor of Christian Church. 
Irvington, N. J., May 12th, 1871. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE BEst.—The Advance (the 
able Congregational journal of Chicago), after 
giving a very pleasant instance of comity and 
Christian fellowship between a Protestant clergy- 
man and a Catholic priest of Edinburgh, enquires : 

“If such things can be in Scotland, why not much more 
in America? We have often thought religious antagonisms 
are largely kept up by lack of personal acquainmtance be- 
tween those who differ. It could hardly fail to benefit both 
parties, were both the laymen and ecclesiastics of Romish 
and Protestant churches brought together, in some Way 
which should create social sympathy and charitable colp- 
eration.”’ 

Nothing can be truer than this remark. It is a 
great misfortune that, in both religion and politics, 
the people who put themselves forward to speak 
for churches and for parties, are the least compe- 
tent to represent their better qualities. Hence 
we see a constant contention at the outposts, 
whilé, farther within the respective camps, there 
is much amity, or, at least, courtesy. From the 
coarse truculence, for instance, with which the 
Roman Catholic papers of this country invariably 
treat every Protestant clergyman, every Protest- 
ant institution, every Protestant effort to benefit 
the world, however purely conceived and earnest- 
ly prosecuted, one would suppose this to be the 
spirit of the entire clergy and laity of that church. 
But this idea is contradicted by many facts in 
our personal experience. It has been our good 
fortune to meet not a few clergymen, lay mem- 
bers and réligieuses of that body, whose uniform 
kindness and courtesy present the strongest pos- 
sible contrast to the offensive arrogance of those 
who assume to represent them. There are some 
among the most loyal sons of the Church, who 
have all the generous charity of a Hyacinthe; and 
even of those who hold her most proscriptive doc- 
trines, not all regard themselves as bound to ante- 
date the torments of the heretic by basting him 
a billingsgate and roasting him in vile rhet- 
oric. 

All this is equally true of the mutual relations 
of other denominations. If the good men of all 
could associate more together, it would result in 
the cure of much acrimony and uncharity. This 
were a “ familiarity” which would not “ breed 
contempt.” 


TAXATION FOR SALVATION.—The Catholic Tele- 
graph answers the Independent’s complaint that 
two-thirds of the State charity, distributed by a 
public Board in New York, have been given to 
the Catholics, by adducing the following consider- 
ation: “A large portion of the Independent's 
‘Lion’s Share’ was voted to the support of chari- 
table schools, which Catholics are forced to main- 
tain, that the souls of their children may not be 
lost.”. This puts a much pleasanter face on the 


lowers of Christ”; or the ae known | 


matter. Surely no tax-payer can object to de- 
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voting the money of the State to save the souls 
of Catholic children from contact with the com- 
mon schools! But perhaps, if we were sure that 
it would have an appreciable effect on our share 
of the public funds, we might make up a little 
account for the salvation of a few Protestant 
souls. 


A PRIVILEGED GROWL. 
BY THE PUBLISHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


T would be difficult to name any one mimor 
fault which makes so much trouble as heed- 
lessness. It is one of the least excusable, too, as 
there is rarely any good reason for the omissions 
and blunders which people make simply from in- 
attention. Great haste, unusual and crowding 
press of business, worry and anxiety about other 
matters, may palliate the offense of carelessly 
doing some one little thing; but there are certain 
things which people seem to think they can neg- 
lect or loosely perform without its “making any 
difference.” But they think wrongly—if indeed 
they think at all; and we propose to illustrate 
how carelessness breeds care, by a brief reference 
to sundry classes of blunders among our sub- 
scribers, whereby it will appear how one little 
omission makes annoyance and trouble for many 
people. 

1. We have, patiently waiting in a drawer, at 
least fifty postal money orders which came alone 
in envelopes, with no letter or name given, no or- 
der for anything, no means of knowing whence 
they came or what they are for. 

Of course the senders are grumbling because 
they don’t get their paper (or whatever else it was 
they wanted)—and grumble they must, till they 
write a “complaint,” saying that they sent money 
but got no paper. Those letters must be answered 
with requests for information as to when and how 
the money was sent; and so by a painful process 
of letter-writing, backwards and forwards, these 
people will at last get what they might have 
had at first by a little care in sending date, money, 
name, order, and full post-office address. 

2. Many properly dated letters come enclosing 
money and subscription order—with no name. 

3. Many letters come with money and order but 
no post-office address. 

4. Orders frequently arrive complete in overy- 
thing but the money. 

All of these specimens of carelessness involve 
disappointment, unpleasant feeling, angry com- 
plaint for the subscribers, and much annoyance 
and trouble for the publishers. And they are but 
types of other kinds which we have not space to 
specify. There are so many such troubles that we 
propose here to offer a few suggestions. 

First: In ordering any periodical send the ne- 
cessary money, and your full name and post-office 
address, of town, county and state. 

Secondly : If, being a subscriber, you wish your 
address changed, be sure to give the old as well 
as the new address. 

Thirdly: If your subscription has expired and 
you send money for a renewal, say so ; otherwise it 
will be put down as a new subscription, and you 
will be getting two papers, and writing to have 
one of them stopped. 

Fourthly: If you are already a subscriber to the 
Ohristian Union, and wish to take also Plymouth 
Pulpit (or vice versd), state the fact when you send 
the second subscription: else you will get each 
periodical on the “single” list, and when at the 
expiration of the subscription you send money for 
both together, and are careless about saying “ re- 
new,” you will be placed also on the “double” 
list, and so get two copies of each. 

Fifthly : In sending subscription or renewal to 
this office, which issues two periodicals at the 
same subscription price, always state which one 
your money is intended for, else you will be as 
likely as not to get the wrong one. 

Sixthly: If from any of the above, or other 
causes, you do not get your Christian Union or 
Plymouth Pulpit as you should, in making com- 
plaint of the same give name and address in full, 
together with the date at which you subscribed; 
and if through an agent, state that fact: these 
data will enable the Publishers the more readily 
to ascertain and right the trouble. 

Seventhly: Among the thousands of names, it is 
impossible to bear any one in mind: an unvarying 
routige must be the guffe of the subscription 
clerk. Therefore all names must be struck from 
the subscription list at the time indicated on the 
printed mailing label, unless money for the re- 
newal is sent before the time arrives, so that the 
date can be duly changed. The continuance of 
the paper, and the running up of arrearages when 
parties do not wish to renew, is sure to make 
more annoyance to both publisher and subscriber 
than the prompt cutting off of unrenewed sub- 
scriptions, even if they have to be re-entered. 
As far as practicable the publishers will notify 
subscribers before the expiration of their time; 
but if the subscriber wants the paper, it is cer- 
tainly a very small thing for him to keep track of 
one name and its requirements, and to take care 
lest through his own inattention he misses num- 
bers, has to write for back issues, and make a 
special trouble both for himself and all concerned 
about his renewal. 

Eightbly : If you have any friends who are grumb- 
ling at the non-appearance of the paper, do them 
the kindness to put this article in their hands, and 
ask them if it is not possible that their trouble 
arises from some one of the careless omissions 
which we have indicated above. 


NoTEs AND QUERIES.—LHditor of the Christian 
Union :—Has the Union such a department—I have. 
not yet observed any—as the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
found in some noted papers—a pigeon-hole for 
quaint questions and “‘“odds and ends’’ of informa- 
tion? If not, might it not be well enough to open 
one, at least to see if such birds are about and will 
goin? 

At any rate, in H. C. Robinson’s Reminiscences, 
voli., p. 248, (Boston edition) under date of May 26, 
1812, there is mention made of one Eaton, “* the pub- 
lisher of free theological works,’’ as imprisoned and 
in the pillory on that account, and among the said 
works are mentioned Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason,”’ 
‘* Ecce Homo,” &c. (The italics are ours.) Did Prof. 
Seelye thence borrow the title of his fascinating work? 
From the connection in the note in the Reminis- 
cences, it might be inferred that the ‘‘ Ecce Homo”’ 
of 1812 was from the author of the ‘‘ Age of Reason,”’ 
but we have seen no such work elsewhere ascribed to 
Paine. Who was the author? Or have he and his 
work sunk so far out of sight that tae English Pro- 
fessor redeemed a good title without eee of the 
desecration ? Q. 


_ [Weare very willing to act upon our correspond- 
ent’s suggestion, and will try the experiment of 
making room for, and inviting, such matter as he 
refers to. Itis desirable that both “ Notes” and 
“ Queries” should relate chiefly to matters of fact, 
—our other columns being open to discussions of 
opinion ; and that they should be short.—Ep. C. U.] 


AMERICA SEEN WITH ENGLISH EyEs.—The Lon- 
don Times devotes a column and a half of edito- 
rial to answering a correspondent, who asks why 
America is so unfavorably regarded in England. 
The Times denies that our nation appears to En- 
glish eyes in so bad a light as the correspondent 
assumes; but says if his question were, “ Why 
should America be looked upon by so many of 
your journals and statesmen as a blustering, whim- 
sical, uncertain Power, whose men in authority 
have no sincere political emotion but hatred of 
England ?”—it would fairly represent «a popular 
English view of the Union. And the Jimes ac- 
counts for such a view by saying, “ Because this is 
the mask the Union puts on in its foreign rela- 
tions.” A nation—it goes on to say—is represent- 
ed to foreigners by its press and its politicians. 
Our coining and using the phrase “ spread-eagle- 
ism,” is quoted as evidence that we are not our- 
selves unconscious of a quality closely akin to 
blustering. As for the charge that our foreign 
policy is “ whimsical and and uncértain,” it in- 
stances that Mr. Reverdy Johnson, after a unani- 
mous confirmation by the Senate as minister to 
England, negotiated a treaty that “obtained all 
and more than all he and those who appointed him 
thought he could obtain ”—and that this treaty 
was rejected by a vote almost as unanimous as the 
vote approving his mission. The English concep- 
tion of hostile feeling on the part of Americans, 
is explained by the fact that our politicians so con- 
stantly play on the national antipathies of the 
Irish, and their utterances are taken on the other 
side of the water as sober earnest. ‘“‘ We shall 
not,” says the Times, “‘ confound the American na 
tion with General Butler,” when he tries to make 
hostility to England a Republican war-cry. But 
what, it asks, do Englishmen naturally feel on 
hearing that our House of Representatives has by 
vote welcomed to the country O’ Donovan Rossaand 
his associates, “convicted rebels against a friendly 
government ;” and that these men have been 
received at the White House? In a word, we are 
told that our nation constantly does itself injus- 
tice, showing only its worse side, in dealing with 
foreign nations. “It is more than probable,” it 
is added, ‘*‘ that we[the English] are open to a sim- 
ilar accusation.” 

Accepting these statements as a fair presenta- 
tion of a widely prevalent view in England, we 
have a good illustration of the ease with which 
two nations become alienated through mutual 
misunderstanding. The Times fully admits that 
the impression which it describes, although a 
natural one, does not justly represent the char- 
acter of our nation. And it would be very easy 
to show how similar false views of England gain 
currency in this country. This fatal facility of 
misunderstanding, due to imperfect knowledge, is 
at the root of half the wars that plague the 
world. The Treaty of Washington offers a golden 
opportunity for wiping out the old grudges whose 
bitterness has been largely due to such miscon- 
structions, and starting upon relations alike honor- 
able and friendly. 


If Gov. Hoffman signs the bill now before him, 
to which we referred in our news columns last 
week, he will show himself a bold man. The 
audacity of this last demonstration of the Ring 
has called out a protest from the independent 
press, which indicates a rising popular indignation 
that no public man can safely withstand. Not to 
dwell on the shield which the bill throws before 
the great railroad corporations, and the increased 
scope of power it gives to the most corrupt of our 
courts, its assault on the freedom of speech and 
the press is simply shameless and monstrous. Its 
provisions would allow a judge to punish, abso- 
lutely at his own discretion, any man who, in 
public or private, should censure his conduct. We 
cannot yet believe that the outrage will be con- 
summated by the signature of the bill; but it isa 
fair indication of what kind of foes the people are 


THE TROUBLES OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 
Lonpon, April 21, 1871. 


I he some way or other our Church friends are 

determined to include us Non-conformists, and 
their amazement and disgust when we refuse to be 
included is simply amusing. As much as we like 
they will lubricute us, but to swallow us they are 
determined. A little while ago the Northern Con- 
vocation formally debated the measures likely to 
recall to the bosom of the Church their ‘‘ Wesleyan 
brethren.’”’ Schemes of comprehension are debated 
every where, and papers thereupon are read at every 
clerical meeting. Dean Stanley lately read at a 
meeting at Sion College a paper on Comprehension, 
and with perfectly catholic feeling, and on es sabe 
equitable terms, dreams of a National Society— 
Church it would be derogatory to call it—that should 
comprehend all churches and sects. Dr. Pusey and 
Canon Liddon, on the other hand, are willing to 
share the colleges and endowments of the Universi- 
ties with Nonconformists. The conviction has sud- 
denly forced itself upon the State Church mind that 
they have treated Nonconformists very badly, and 
that whatever might be equitable when they were 
few and uninfluential, it is evidently neither equita- 
ble nor reasonable, now that they are more than half 
the nation, to ignore their claims or despise their 
power. Unless in some way or other the Establish- 
ment can make terms with the men whom they have 
alienated, it is lost. And, untortunately for our 
confidence in all this, comes the outbreak of Episco- 
pal bigotry in the upper House of Convocation, 
concerning the co-operation of Nonconformists in 
the revision of the Bible; leaving us in no doubt 
that, with some noble exceptions like Dean Stanley 
and the late Dean Alford, we owe to fear what we 
never could have won from love. The assumption 
that underlies almost all Episcopal conviction is that 
of exclusive Divine right, to which it is the duty of 
every Presbyterian and Congregationalist simply to 
submit himself. We are in no danger, however. 
We gladly reciprocate all aflvances of genuine 
brotherhood, but at no period of their history have 
the Nonconformists of England been less likely to 
deny or compromise the principles for which their 
forefathers suffered. History has only convinced 
them how unimpeachably true, and how uniformly 
beneficial they are, and on the very eve of their tri- 
umph they are not — to lose their confidence in 
them. 

Another ‘nivale, called the Church Associa- 
tion, has been inaugurated by Evangelical clergymen 
to reform the Church, obtain a revision of the 
Prayer Book, and the repeal of such parts of the Act 
of Uniformity as prohibit any but ordained Episco- 
palians from preaching in Episcopal pulpits. A 
meeting to discuss the practicability of an inter- 
change of pulpits, to which several Nonconformists 
were invited, was recently held at the Adelphi. One 
of the papers read was by Mr. Baldwin Brown. 
There was much earnest and sensible, and some fool- 
ish talk. Mr. T. Hughes undertook to bring a bill 
into Parliament to accomplish this object. 

But our greatest excitement just now is that caused 
by the two judgments of the Committee of Privy 
Councilin the Voysey and Purchas cases. Itis with us 
one of those periodical theological passions to which 
wein England are subject; and of which the Tractari- 
an movement of forty years ago, the Hampden case, 
the Gorham case, the Essays and Reviews, and the 
Colenso controversies, are former instances. 

Mr. Voysey was a clergyman in the Diocese of 
York, who in a series of volumes of sermons, enti- 
tled The Sling and the Stone, vehemently denied the 


doctrines of The Fall of Man, and Original Sin, Jus- 


tification by Faith, the Divinity, Incarnation, and 
Atonement of Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the 


Trinity, and the Supernatural Inspiration of the 


Scriptures. A commission of inquiry was issued; 
Mr. Voysey was cited and condemned in the court of 
Arches, and appealed to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Hatherley, a devout and able churchman, Lord 
Chelmsford, and Sir R. Phillimore. I believe that 
in the absence, through illness, of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London was a member of 
the Committee, but he was not present when judg- 
ment was delivered. This was done by Lord Hath- 
erley, and was an elaborate theological deliverance 
on the doctrinal matters involved, as the standards 
of the Church set them forth. It not only condemn- 
ed Mr. Voysey, but it Jaid down as the doctrine of 
the Church much that good churchmen—such for 
instance as Mr. Maurice, and Dean Stanley, and Mr. 
Kingsley—have been accustomed torepudiate. That 
in depriving Mr. Voysey the judgment is a just one 
is admitted on all hands. His teaching was flagrant- 
ly incompatible with any rational interpretation of 
the standards of his Church. 


But the judgment is held to have narrowed the 
liberty of doctrinal interpretation, hitherto permit- 
ted to clergymen. It declares moral theories” of 
the Atonement to be incompatible with the Articles, 
and shuts up the clergy to.an expiatory theory. It 
affirms a narrower and more Calvinistic theory of 
the Fall, and of Original Sin, than many have main- 
tained, and it puts upon Biblical criticism the a pri- 
ori disability of having to admit a supernatural in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. The judgment has fallen 
like a bomb-shell into the midst of the Broad Church 
party, and it unquestionably strikes at their very 
heart. Many of them have avowed their intention 
simply to ignore it, and to teach as heretofore, as ‘if 
it had not been delivered. They will affect to be 
acting legally—conscious that they are not; they 
attempt to smile, but the result is portentously like 
agrin. Like the son in the parable they will say ‘‘I 
go, sir,’’ and go not. Among those who have advised 
this course, I amsorry to say, is Dean Stanley. Mr. 
Maurice writes to the Spectator to avow his purpose 
to obey the law, and thinks, suo more, that the 
judgment does not affect his teaching. This conclu- 
sion of the leaders of the party, who are noble-minded 
men, is only one of the immoral effects of that pal- 
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now called to face. | 


tering with the natural sense of words, which has 
long been the opprotelum of subscription in ihe 


| year 


English Church, and which Mr. Forster says has had 
a demoralizing effect upon English social life. It is 
bad enough when the religious teachers of a Church 
lay down the maxim, that Broad Churchmen have 
done, that ‘ legal obligation is the measure of moral 
obligation,’’ but it will be worse if the moral oblig «- 
tion to obey even the law is repudiated, and es .n 
clergyman waits for personal indictment, knowing 
what the highest court of the realm has declared the 
doctrine of his Church to be. And yet this is the 
course which Broad Churchmen avow. 

Almost simultaneously with this, only in the oppo- 
site direction, comes the Purchas judgment from the 
sametribunal. Mr. Purchasisa clergyman at Brigh- 
ton, one of the most advanced of the Sacramentarian 
ritualists of the English Oburch. His church at 
Brighton has been a provincial St. Albans; gorgeous 
in its ritual, defiant in its Mass service. He was 
prosecuted by the Evangelical Party, who, in the 
Court of Arches, obtained a very unsatisfactory judg- 
ment, against which they appealed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Again Lord Hather- 
ley delivered judgment, which was strongly against 
Mr. Purchas on all the counts, and condemned him 
to pay the costs of both suits. The suit touched 
questions of ritual chiefly, such as mixing the sacra- 
mental wine with water; standing in front of the 
Table with his back to the people, while offering th e 
Prayer of Consecration; causing holy water to be 
used in the Church; wearing a chasuble, dalmatic, 
tunic, alb, biretta, etc., in the services of the Church. 
The judgment therefore affects the High Church 
party, much as the Voysey judgment affects the 
Broad Church party. It is not a mere fight about 
regimentals, as such it would deserve all the 
scorn that even the Bishop of Peterborough pours 
upon it.. It affects, and that vitally, the doc- 
trine of the real presence, of which ritual is but the 
adjunct and expression. Hine ille lachryme. The 
Migh Church journals are furious, pages of corres- 
pondence are printed every week in The Guardian. 
The ingenuity of evasion is exercised to the utmost. 
Canon Liddon boldly impugns the judicial imparti- 
ality of the tribunal, and is rebuked in the Times by 
Dean McNeile. The Church Times literally raves in 
its vituperation. One and all declare they will not 
obey. A protest signed by 1,500 clergymen has been 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he 
has replied, in a mild, Eli fashion, ‘** Do not so, my 
children,’ rebuking them for even thinking of 
breaking the law, but assuring them that Bishops 
are not very inquisitorial, and that if they do feel 
constrained to break the laws they will see only 
what they are compelled to see. He administers a 
rebuke, and then gives plenary absolution. Like 
Lord Russell, he writes ‘No Popery’ on the wall 
and runsaway. He tells the memorialists that ‘at 
first sight’’ they appear to accuse the Lord Chancel- 
lor and his colleagues of “either being ignorant of 
the law which they are called upon to interpret, or 
of having perverted its interpretations for unright- 
eous, party purposes,’ but of course they do not 
mean anything so wicked. He tells them the law 


must be respected, and with a large faith, consider- — 


ing that they have all declared they will defy the 

laws, adds ‘‘No doubt you will obey the paterna | 
advice of your Bishops.”’ It is not quite clear, in 

balancing the claims of the law and of the tender 

consciences of his sacramentarian brethren, to which 

the judgment of the Archbishop the most inclines. 

He tries to save both, aud with the proverbial suc- 

cess of those who serve two masters. Is therein the 
world any other institution in which such unreality 
would be possible? While High Churchmen are 
furious and talk sedition, some against the judgmen i 
others against the State connection, Low Churchmen 

are jubilant. Evangelical Deans are willing to wear 
a cape on High Festivals, and Rectors a surplice 

instead of a preacher’s black gown, if that be realiy 
the law. But even they arealready quibbling abou t 
the meaning of the term ‘“ministrations of the 

Church,”’ and questioning whether preaching is one 
of them. Well! perhaps it is not. 

Another judgment still more momentous is pend- 
ing. Mr. Bennett, of Frome, has been indicted by 
the Evangelical Party for propounding doctrines 
(such as the Real Pressure), inconsistent with the 
standards of the Church. If this judgment be given 
in harmony with those already given, there will be 
no escape for the High Church party—a formal con- 
demnation will be prenounced upon their distinct- 
ive doctrines. 

Such is the Ecclesiastical turmoil of English 
Church life—chaos, and no brooding spirit to reduce 
it toorder. What the immediate issue will be, it is 
impossible to say. Experience teaches us not to ex- 
pect too much from endowed clergymen. Not that 
they are selfish, but they are timid. Willing to 
make sacrifices for what they think truth, they 
have no faith in any disestablished ways of Church 
life, or in their own power to walk in them, and 
clearly they will stay in the Church until individ- 
ually driven out. The aspect of things to Dissenters, 
is simply to confirm their own convictions; and the 
question to the nation that is rapidly shaping itself 
is, is it worth while to preserve such an establish- 
ment as this, or any establishment at such a cost ? 
Shall men be permitted to break the law simply that 
they may be under the law, and in the advocacy of 
doctrines which the great bulk of the nation rejects? 
Shall an institution torn by contending factions con- 
tinue to label itself a National Church, and to sus- 
tain itself by unquestioned national endowments, 
where otherwise it would perish? If freedom of 
contradictories is claimed, should it not be outside 
the pale of the creed-enclosed Church of the State, 
and not within it? 

Meanwhile the Irish Disestablished Church is caus- 
ing its English brethren to shrink in horror, and 
even the Times to shake its head, by venturing in 


only a natural exercise of its liberties to consider 
certain propositions for revising the Canons, the 
Liturgy, and the offices of the Church, with a view 
to a More unequivocal affirmation of Evangelical 
doctrine. Why should the teachings of Ged’s spirit 
have exhausted themselves in the inspirations of 
Cranmer? The — hope of Conservative Church- 
men is that the Bisho;:s will negative the proposals 
of Master Brooks’ committee, the report of which is 
a substantial volume, which has been more than a 


in preparation. They bad better not, 4H, A, 
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The Household. 


THE CARE OF COOKING-STOVES AND 
RANGES. 
BEECHER. 


BY MRS. H. W. 


EXT to @erplexities and trouble with serv- 
ants, there is nothing that so severely afilicts 
the careful housekeeper as the attempt to secure 
attention to the cooking-stove or range. The rea- 
sons given for failure in any particular point are 
innumerable, and all cast the burden of blame on 
the poor, inoffensive stove. There never was such 
a miserable cooking-stove! The fire won’t burn—or 
it burns too fiercely : the oven won’t bake at all—or 
bakes so furiously, that everything you trust to it 
sruined. It smokes, or the gas escapes, and fills 
he house with the offensive odors; it burns out 
more coalin one day than should be used in two; 
the dampers are useless, or the grate cannot be 
turned over. Thereis scarcely a defect to be imag- 
ined but is charged to this necessary evil—the cook- 
ing stove, or range. 
In part, no doubt, these ceaseless annoyances 
spring from the heedlessness or ignorance of the serv- 
ants, but more frequently, we think, it is because the 
mistress herself does not understand the cause of 
the difficulty, or how to point out and remedy the 
‘mistakes. It is impossible to expecta girl will be 
successful in managing the fire and stove, unless 
you are competent and willing to give her full in- 
struction, and are also ready to follow this up with 
constant, daily supervision, until time aud a faith- 
ful trial convince you that the subject is fully un- 
derstood, and your injunctions regularly followed. 
Even then watch, with all kindness and patience, 
not with a fault-finding spirit, but because care- 
lessness and forgetfulness are bound up in the 
heart of almost every servant, and ceaseless vigi- 
lance is your only protection from mistakes of the 
most mortifying and vexatious character; and do 
you not know that such trials always come at the 
most unexpected and inconvenient time? No doubt 
there are, occasionally, servants found, or heard 
of, who are faithful, careful, competent, and safe 
to be trusted in every particular. But they are 
“like angels’ visits, few and far between’’; and it is 
wise for every housekeeper to be as exact in her 
explanations, and as watchful iu seeing them exe- 
euted, as if she knew her girl was totally ignorant 
of everything about the stove or range, until well 
convinced that she fully understands, ond regularly 
earries out her mistress’ lessons. Then if she fails, 
it is safe to look upon the failure as culpable neg- 
jigence, for which it would be very difficult to find 
a reasonable excuse. 
Simply telling a servant how you wish the stove 
managed, or anything else done, is by no means 
sufficient. Tosay to the new cook, * Bridget, I wish 
you to be very particular in cleaving out your 
range or stove every night before retiring, and 
have your kindlings and coal all laid ready to start a 
fire in the morning’’—will not secure obedience. The 
answer will doubtless be, ‘‘Oh yes, mem—I always 
do that.’’ Perhaps once in a great while you may 
find a cook that will do this regularly, for it cer- 
tainly, if they will only try it, is the easiest way. 
But take nothing on trust. See with your own 
eyes, before you retire, how much this ‘ always’’ 
means. Too often it should be translated, ‘*‘ When 
it suits my convenience.’’ Perhaps for a short time 
it may be done in accordance with your wishes; but 
keep open eyes, or nine times out of ten, in Jess than 
a month, you will be told, ** I can’t do anything with 
the range or stove.”’ *‘ Have you thoroughly cleaned 
it out each night, as I directed?” ‘‘ Oh yes, mem; 
of course I have.” Now, either go to work yourself 
and see what is the matter—which is the best way— 
or send fora man from a stove manufactory to ex- 
amine. Stand by with the cook to see the results of 
his examination. Of course the fire must be all out 
before he can do anything. He will then remove 
every cover from the top, and most likely find the 
whole surface perfectly clogged up with small bits 
- ef coal and piles of ashes, so that the draft is ob- 
structed; or, if the difficulty does not lie there 
mainly, he will take out the slide to the pit under 
the oven, and, notwithstanding cook’s assurances 
that it is regularly cleaned out, you will find it 
filled with ashes up to the oven bottom; or the 
grate has been so imperfectly emptied and cleaned 
that it is broken, and clogged with clinkers, leay- 
ing hardly room to make a firein it. Now you have 
the whole mystery solved. All the girl’s protesta- 
tions and assurances of great care in keeping the 
stove in perfect order cannot longer blind your 
eyes. A few such examples may not insure cook’s 
future attention and truthfuiness, but they will 
teach you that as the “foot of the master" is the 
only warrant for large crops on a farm, or success- 
ful operations in any pursuit, so the eye and hand of 
the mistress must ever be most vigilant and effective 
to secure comfort in the house. 
There is no one convenience on which so large a 
part of house comfort depends as on a good cooking 
apparatus, whether in the form of stove or range, 
and however perfect the patent, nothing can be so 
easily put out of working order by careless manage- 
ment. Before starting a new fire, examine if the 
stove has been thoroughly cleaned from the last 
one; then open the dampers; roll up a few pieces 
of paper, and put into the grate—or some shavings, 
if you can have tnem, are still better ; lay lightly on 
this some splinters, or small bits of kindling wood. 
Do not throw them on ina heavy mass, but so arrange 
them as to give free breathing-holes; on this founda- 
tion put a few larger pieces of pine kindling, and if 
you are hurried, and need a quick, bright fire, 
sprinkle over a small shovelful of coke, if you have 
it. Nothing kindles quicker than coke. Now re- 
place all the covers, and set fire to the paper witha 
match, held underneath the grate. If lighted from 
above, it must be, of course, before the covers are 
put on, and that fills the kitchen with smoke. When 
the wood is well blazing, before at all wasted, take 


burned out by that time, and little smoke will 
trouble you), and pour on the hard coal, scattering 
itevenly at the sides, but a little heaped or rounded 
in the center. Be careful that the grate is not filled 
ABOVE the fire-brick. This is a very important con- 
sideration, for if heaped above, it injures the stove, 
burning out the iron work, and obstructing the 
draft, so that the coal cannot kindle readily, 
but wastes and smoulders, without domg much 
good. As soon as the coal is well kindled, close the 
drafts, or dampers, and you will have a clear, 
serviceable fire. It .is a great mistake to use a 
large amount of paper or kindling. The paper, 
when burnt out, makes a smothering, black kind 
of ashes, that deaders the fire, and the pine kindling, 
if used too profusely, fills the stove with so much 
bituminous smoke as to clog the pipes needlessly. 


vie, 8 your breakfast is dished and sent to the 
table, tell the cook to raise a cover from the stove, 
and see if it would not be well to add a small 
shovelful of coal to keep the fire in good working 
order; but it will not be necessary to open: the 
drafts until the breakfast is over, and the dishes 
washed and put away. When that is done, it will 
be time to begin arrangements for dinner, and 
then the drafts should be opened a few minfites, and 
the fire raked down or shaken, so as to remove all 
the ashes; but on no account stir it from the top. 
That kills the fire, turning the coals black. The 
ashes being removed, lift off the two front covers 
and the cross-piece once more; pour on more coal, 
always remembering not to fill above the fire- 
brick. The object in lifting off both covers and 
cross-bar, instead of pouring in the coal at one hole, 
and pushing it across with the poker, as most girls 
do, is to prevent the coal from scattering and lodg- 
ing on the plate of the stove, under the side 
covers. If this is done, the coal remaining there 
prevents the heat from having a free circulation; 
therefore every time the coal is added, even if both 
covers are removed, giving a free opening to pour 
on what fuel is needed, it is best to pass the poker 
under the side holes, and see that the upper plate 
is free from coal and ashes. 

We have written these simple directions at the 
request of a ‘‘very young housekeeper,’’ who as- 
sures us that there are hundreds “longing for just 
such instruction, who, fearing to expose their ig- 
norance, are keeping silent, subjecting themselves 
to all sorts of mistakes, which make their husbands 
cross, and set themselves almost crazy.”’ 

We regret that any should feel ashamed to ask 
questions on household matters, however simple. To 
answer them, if in our power, is pleasure, and the 
questions are a great encouragement; for we often 
think we have exhausted all that need be said, when 
some word from the **‘ young housekeepers” remind 
us of points which we have overlooked. 

This lady also inquires what stove we think can 


will, in the end, prove most satisfactory. There 
are a large number of most excellent cooking- 
stoves inthe market; but we have no hesitation in 
saying that the ‘ Peerless,’’ manufactured by “ Pratt 
and Wentworth,” of Boston, is, without exception, 
the most complete, and in all respects the most satis- 
factory of any we have ever tried. It is more 
economical, doing largest amount of work with 
the least fuel of all we haveseen. An equal tem- 
perature in all parts of the oven can be secured, 
baking as well on the rack or top shelf as on the 
bottom, aud pies, bread, cake, or meat require no 
turning or changing, being as well done in the back 
part of the oven asin front orcenter. And this we 
have neyer been able to do in any other stove. 
There are many Other peculiarities connected with 
the ‘‘ Peerless,’’ which we regard as great improve- 
ments, but have not space to enumerate. Next to 
the ‘‘ Peerless,’’ we should, without hesitation, re- 
commend Stewart’s”’ cooking-stove. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Steam A TURKEY.—Rub pepper and salt in- 
side the turkey, after it has been well dressed and 
washed ; then fill the body with oysters; sew it up 
carefully; lay the turkey ina large dish, and set it 
into a steamer, placed over boiling water; cover 
closely, and steam from two hours to two hours and 
a half—or till by running a fork into the breast you 
find itis well done. Then take it up; strain the 
gravy which will be found in the dish; have an 
oyster-sauce ready, prepared like stewed oysters, 
and pour this gravy, thickened with a little butter 
and flour, into the oyster-sauce ; let it just boil up 

and whiten with a little boiled cream; pour this 
sauce over the steamed turkey, and send to the 
table hot. Of course, while the turkey is steaming, 
you will have the oysters all ready for the gravy 
from the dish, and the cream also boiled, that there 
may be as little delay as possible after the turkey 
is cooked. 


BrorLeD Ham.—Cut the ham in very thin slices; 
pour boiling water over it, and leave where it will 
keep hot, twenty minutes; then wipe the slices 
dry, and lay on a hot gridiron over the coals, and 
broil as quick as possible ; but do not scorch it. 


Corn-StarcH CAKE.—One cupful of butter, two 
of sugar; beat to a white foam; add four eggs, 
beaten quite stiff; one cupful of corn-starch, one 
cupful of milk, two cupfuls of prepared flour, and 
flavor with one teaspoonful of bitter almonds. If 
you have no prepared flour, sift one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar with the fiour, and add half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in a teaspoonful of milk, 
thé last thing; beat thoroughly after the soda is 
added, and bake immediately. 


Moss CaKkEe.—Two cupfuls of sugar, half a cup- 
ful of butter, three eggs, one cupful of milk, three 
cupfuls of flour, two teasponfuls of cream of tartar 
sifted with the flour, and one teaspoonful of soda— 
unless prepared flour is used, in which case always 
dispense with soda and cream of tartar. 

To PRESERVE Brooms.—Wet the broom every 
week in boiling suds, anda they will be toughened 
by it, will last much longer, will not cut the carpet, 


off the covers, and cross-piece (the paper will ‘have | 


and will sweep as elastic as a new broom, 


be the most easily understood and managed, and |. 


HOW 1T CAME TO SNOW. 
BY ANNIE CLYDE. 


WONDER where all the snow has gone to 

this winter!” said little Kitty Kreen, half 
ready tocry. ‘There doesn’{ a bit come down at 
all; and there’s my new sled!” 

It did seem a pity; such a beautiful sled as Kitty 
had had for her Christmas present—a sled painted a 
gorgeous blue, with a picture of an elegant lady up- 
onit. For Kitty’s father—this is a secret, and you 
must never tell I told you—did so wish that Kitty 
had been a boy! Ever since he first saw her, rolled 
up like a cocoon, and making horrible faces at him 
eut of a blanket, he had always thought to himself, 
‘What a pity she wasn’t a boy, girls are well enough, 
but a boy!’ The very thought of such a superior 
being overcame him so he never got any farther in 
his meditations, but ended them with a sigh of ad- 
miration and regret. 

‘Yes, call her Kitty,’’ said he, when they were 
holding a family council to decide what her name 
should be. ‘Kit is the short for Christopher, and 
I’ll have a boy out of her yet.”’ 

Iam sure he did his best to fulfill his prediction; 
for he bought her skates, a ball, a hoop, and prom- 
ised her a boat to row upon the creek, when she was 
old enough, and now he had given her this pretty 
sled. People looked on and said, ‘* Mr. Kreen will 
spoil that girl, she’ll be nothing but a great tom- 
boy.’”’ But some way.she didn’t seem to be growing 
into a ‘*tom-boy,’’ after all. She was seven years 
old now, and, though her eyes might be a little 
brighter and her cheeks rosier, she could wipe dish- 
es, and seW patch-work, and knit, as well as the 
most ladyfied little miss of themall. She had just 
begun a pair of stockings for her papa, and was 
knitting upon them as she sat by the window glan- 
cing out over the brown, bare fields, and naked 
trees, and wondering why the snow did not come 
down to cover them up, and give her a chance to 
try that new sled. 

**Oh dear!’ said she again, with a heavy sigh, 
do wish it would snow.”’ 

“Winter won’t rot in thesky,” said grandma, nod- 
ding her head so that her spectacles nearly fell off. 

“Why, grandma,” said Kitty, ‘what a dreadtul 
thing to say about the pretty white winter !”’ 

“It was good enough to say when I was young, 
and I guess it’s good enough to say now,”’ said grand- 
ma, nodding this time so that her spectacles did fall 
off. 

Poor, dear grandma! She was Kitty’s great grand- 
ma, and so very, very old, that she had become like 
one of those people who are told about in the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, **‘ The keepers of the house 
trembled, and the strong men bowed themselves.”’ 

That night, after Kitty had said ‘** Our Father,”’ 
and been tucked up warmly in her own little bed, 
she lay for a long time thinking about her new sled, 
—how she had found it tied to her chair, when she 
came down to breakfast on Christmas morning, with 
a great card lying upon it, on which was printed in 
capital letters six inches long, “ FOR CHRISTO- 
PHER.” Then she began to wish again for the snow. 
‘Its time for the snow,” said she to herself, “It 
always comes when my fingers ache going to school, 
and they have ached now ever so long. I wonder if 
auy one ever prays for snow. No, it doesn’t say 
anything aboutitin ‘Our Father.’ Whatdid grand- 
ma mean by that funny thing she said, I wonder. 
Well, never mind, I love her just as much, if she is 
so old she can’t keep her spectacles on !”’ 

Then Kitty drew a long breath, turned over, and 
thought she was just going to sleep, when suddenly 
something cold brushed against her cheek. She 
opened her eyes in a great hurry, and there, hover- 
ing over her bed, and fluttering about her head, was 
the strangest little being that ever wasseen.. A tiny 
creature, not much bigger than a bumble-bee, 
clothed in a glittering, feathery whiteness, with 
spark-like eyes, that shone so bright they quite illu- 
minated the little room. Kitty stared you may be 
sure. She had lived out of doors, and followed her 
papa about the farm so much, that she knew and 
was friendly with many strange and beautiful crea- 
tures which fly in the air. But she had never seen 
anything like this before. Never! Evidently the 
little being saw her astonishment, for it poised itself 
a moment on its gossamer wings, and, peeping into 
her face with a queer, knowing look, nodded, and 
began to sing, 

** Pretiy Blue-Eyes, can *t you see? 

I’m a Snow-child! follow me!” 

Then, all at once, Kitty felt herself rising out of her 
little, warm bed, and floating away, away after the 
strange creature that went flying on before singing, 
in such silvery tones, 

“Pretty Blue-Eyes, can’t you see? 

I’m a Snow-child, follow me!’”’ 

Right out at the unresisting window, and up through 
the frosty air, toward the beautiful stars that were 
winking and blinking as though they dazzled them- 
selves with their own brightness, soared startled 
little Kitty, her long night-dress floating out behind 
her, and her golden hair streaming in the wind. A 
billowy pile of clouds lay in their path, then it open- 
ed and took them in, and Kitty uttered a sudden 
cry. What glorious place was this? Sheseemed to 
be in the hall of a palace of light. High over her 
head was a wondrous roof, gleaming, and sparkling, 
and glowing with a thousand airy forms. Strange, 
glittering vines wreathed around it, coruscations and 
scintillations beamed from it—it was likesun-lighted 
frost-work sprinkled with diamonds. Kitty was 
wonder-stricken, and confused; so confused that 
she never noticed footsteps approaching, till she 
heard an odd little voice,close beside her, and look- 
ing down beheld another wonder of this wonderful 
place. Such a tiny being! Nomore than an inch or 
two in height, and dressed in a mantle of hoar-frost, 
surely. His hair and beard were of icicles, fine as 
silk, and on his head he wore a crown that beamed 
in the white light that filled the place like frosted 
silver. By his side stood another little creature still 
smaller than himself, crowned likewise, and clad in 
those airy, gleaming robes, no human hands had 
ever spun, 
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‘“‘T ain the Snow King, and this is my Queen,”’ spoke 
the little monarch, in a voice so full of dignity and 
sweetness that poor Kitty wasstruck with awe. 
you are the earth-maiden, who longs so much for the 
snow !”’ 

‘‘T have got a new sled,” said Kitty, apologetical- 
ly, hanging down her head. 

**Do you hear that, my dear ?—she has got a new 
sled,’’ said the little king, turning to his wife, with 
a smile. 

But the Queen did not smile. On the contrary she 
cast down her eyes, and her tears began to fall like 
frozen dew-drops. 

‘“‘T hear voices,”’ she said sadly, *‘ voices from the - 
earth. They are calling my children.” 

Then the King lifted np his hand and there fell 
such a hush upon everything that Kitty distinctly 
heard the voices too—soft, sweet voices, calling up 
from the far-away earth. 

‘**Come, dear snow-children, come to us!” said the 
violets that blue, sunken eyes, and pale lips, 
were trying to hide themselves under the dead 
leaves. ‘‘We are perishing with cold, come and 
cover us with your wings!”’ 

‘**‘Come to us!”’ cried.the bare brown fields, “‘ this 
piercing wind is cutting us to the heart.”’ 

‘*Come to us!’’ wailed the stripped trees, holding 
up their arms beseechingly, ‘‘come and clothe our 
naked ness.”’ 

‘**Ceme to us!” said the ploughed fields where the 
winter wheat was sown. ‘‘Come and overspread 
our seed, that it may live and bring forth food for 
the hungry.”’ 

“Come!” cried the city-streets, “and cover our 
pollution. Come, show us by a sign sent down from 
heaven how beautiful are the pure!”’ 

“Do you hear that,” said the Snow-King eagerly, 
‘*do you hear that?” 

But the poor Queen could only wring her hands 
and cry. *‘ Oh, my children, my children!’”! 

‘“‘Let them go,’’ urged the King, *‘ let them go, my 
darling; they will come to you again. In the beau- 
tiful resurrection-morning of the Spring-time they 
will return, their mission accomplished, and the 
blessing of the All-Father glorifying them.” 

Then he blew a whistle that rang through the fine 
tracery of the vaulted roof like a shriek of the wind, 
and instantly the hall was filled with the radiant, 
fluttering snow-children. In they flocked, flying 
every Where, and hovering on invisible wings. 

‘* Your hour is come, my children,” said the Snow- 
King firmly. ‘*‘ Depart, at our Lord’s desire, to bless 
the earth.”’ | 

Then each one poised himself for a moment over 
the heads of the King and Queen, as if taking leave, 
and sped obediently away. Down through the va- 
pors of the night, and the long reaches of the chilly 
air, they crowded, and Kitty, drawn by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, followed also. What a curious sgensa- 
tion it was to be falling, falling through the darken- 
ed air in that strange company! Then some sharp, 
sudden sounds startled her, and, all at once, she 
heard her father’s voice, calling in familiar tones, 
**Where’s Kit, where’s my boy, Kit? Come, get up, 
sir, and try that new sled.”’ Kitty opened her eyes, 
and stared about bewildered. There she was, in the 
old familiar chamber, sure enough, and in her own 
snug little bed. She jumped up suddenly, and ran 
to the window. Then she clapped her hands for joy. 
They were coming, swarming through the air, and 
piling themselves on the window-sill. The violet- 
bed was covered, and the meadows, and the trees 
had their arms full. Oh, how beautiful it was! She 
forgot her pretty frock, and even ber shoes and 
stockings, and ran out, just as she was, into the 
sitting-room. 

mamma!’’ she cried, ‘they have come, the 
darling snow-children, to bless the earth, and I came 
with them.” 

‘* What on airth is the child talking about?” said 
grandma, from her corner. 

Then Kitty jumped upon the lounge and cuddling 
her little bare toes under her night-dress, told all she 
had seen the night before. 

‘What a pretty dream!” said her mamma, kissing 
her. ‘* Now dear, go and dress yourself for break- 
fast. Papa wants you to go out with him, when it 
stops snowing.’’ 

But it was hard for Kitty to believe that it was 
only a dream, and many times that winter she watch- 
ed the snow-children coming down, and tried to 
catch a glimpse of their cunning little faces. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY. 


M I a sad dog? Well, you shall see. I 

was born at Balmoral, where Queen Vic- 
toria keeps her stag-hounds and I am a Royal 
Dog! 

** Why am [here then, on St. Regis Lake, in this 
State you call New York® How did 1 come across 
the wide sea, all the way from that palace in the 
Highlands? And do I like it here? 

‘““Well, you shall hear all about it. But you must 
be quite still and not tease me. I don’t mind giving 
you a ride on my back now and then, for I am 
strong; and you can hold on by my ears, it doesn’t 
hurt them. But when that boy in the velvet jacket 
rides me and kicks into my side with his heavy- 
nailed boots, that does hurt! Idon’t like him and | 
I shall roll over and tumble him off whenever he 
comes, And when he pulls my mouth wide open 
and looks down my throat, I would like to shut my 
jaws with a snap, and make him feel my sharp 
teeth in his fingers, just to show him what it means 
to be rough. 

‘But you, you are a ‘good fellow ; you brought 
me down some chicken-bonres, yesterday, from your 
own dinner, and I like chicken. You are kind and 
you shall hear what I have to say. 

‘“‘Wheezy? Yes, [am a little wheezy ; I lost my 
wind in that last run we had in Follansby Hollow, 
nigh upon a year ago. And if you will excuse me, 
I see Polly Hopkins coming down the board-walk to 
the boat-house, and she will tell the story better 
than I can, for she won’t have to stop to cough.” 


Polly Hopkins, a tall, straight girl of about four- 
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teen, with sun-burnt cheeks and brown hair 
stretched back from a forehead thatis white where 
her hat shades it, is coming down to the boat-house, 
as the old dog has said. She stoops down to pat him 
ashe gets clumsily across her path, and puts his 
heavy paws almost up to her waist. He has seen his 
best days, that old dog, it is plain. His coat, once 
such a golden brown, is thickly sprinkled with 
white hairs ; and his eyes, though they are still very 
soft, are dull and sleepy-looking. If he ever is to 
go back to visit his princely brothers and sisters in 
the royal kennel, as he sometimes thinks he shail, 
he had best be quick about it. 

In his dreams, to be sure, he goes back very often, 
andsees the bare-legged Highlanders watching the 
deer-path, watching the path to the lake where the 
deer come down to drink in the early mornings. 
How the leather thongs cut into his neck as he pulls 
and pulls to get away from their hold! How the 
dew smells on the heather-flowers, and how damp 
and fresh and delightful every thing is! 


Is that deer never coming ? Hark! there’s music 
in the distance, the other dogs are baying—end 
crash-crackle through the branches the deer comes 
down this way! There’s a flash of a rifle, but it 
doesn’t hit him! Prince is glad, for Prince wants the 
chase. Over the low bank into the water, swimming 
for dear life, with Prince after him. Turn and 
double around the island, until among the little 
bushes the antlers are hid. Poor Prince! He 
swims up and down ; his good nose doesn’t help *him 
any more, for the water stops the scent; he must 
trust to his ears and his eyes. But Renald Red-Deer 
is as smart as he, and knows that if he keeps quiet 
where he is now, in that little cove, among the 
willows, very likely he may get away in peace to 
his home on the hills, when Prince is tired out. So 
it proves, for Prince makes a great whimpering 
and swims rapidly here and there, but finally gives it 
up in despair and comes back to shore again, a very 
draggled dog. 

Prince will never see Scotland again except in 
dreams, and these hunts of his younger days, with 
his life on the Canada border since, come back to 
his memory by starts, as his head rests on his out- 
stretched pawsat Polly Hopkins’ feet. Prince was 
born at Balmoral and was aroyal stag-hound. When 
he was only a puppy, the keeper of the hounds gave 
him away to one of the Queen’s maids of honor. 
_ But a young lady whose business it was to look 
pretty and wear ostrich features in her hair when 
the Queen gave a party, would not, of course, have 
much use for a dog, at least not such a dog as 
Prince. He would have made sad work of it among 
the satin slippers and the court trains. So when the 
pretty maid of honor laid aside her Balmoral petti- 
coat that she had worn in her walks among the hills, 
and went back to London to drive about in a coach 
and eight, she wisely gave the royal dog away. She 
gave him to her brother, and Prince, perhaps, had a 
better time of it; hunting the deer, than if he had 
been petted in Buckingham Palace or slept on the 
rug at Windsor. He grew strong and tall and fleet 
of foot, and the young Scotch Colonel, his new 
master, prized him so that he could not have been 
bought for golden guineas. 

By and by, an order came up from the War Office, 
that the 6lst Highlanders, the Colonel’s Regiment, 
were to sail for Quebec. The two friends, the 
Colonel and the Prince, said good-by to Scotland, 
and sailed across the water for many weary days. I 
don’t suppose the Prince kuew what to make of it, 
all the tossing and rolling about, but glad enough 
he was when the gray cliffs of Quebec came in sight, 
and they anchored in the beautiful St. Lawrence. 
If Prince had been a French dog, instead of a Scotch 
one, he might have thought himself at home again 
as he followed his master through the narrow streets 
of Quebec. But he did not bother himself about the 
queer ways of the people, nor the queer roofs, two 
stories high, covered with shining tin. He was happy 
enough to stretch his limbs in the long walks his 
master took him, and though he knew nothing of 
history, he was as delighted with the~ Plains of 
Abraham, as if he had been a school-boy. 

It isn’t very far from Canada, where the Prince 
had found his new home, toSt. Regis Lake; and all 
around the lake among the Adirondack mountains, 
isafamous hunting-ground ; so it was not long be- 
fore the Prince and his master found their way 
here. They rowed in a boat all day, and at night 
they slept on hemlock boughs. Every night, after 
the beds were made,—that was a droll chambermaid 
to make the beds.with an az,—the guides piled 
together big logs and lighted a roaring fire. What 
do you think they had the fire for? To keep away 
lions and other wild beasts? No, there are no 
wilder beasts than the deer in this wilderness, and 
the fire was lighted to keep away the mosquitoes, 
who are the most savage things to be found here- 
abouts. They tracked lots of deer, and caught 
string after string of shining trout, till the Colonel 
had to go home to Quebec last, carrying Prince 
with him. 

The next year he came back again in the hunting 
season, and found his old guide of the year before, 
waiting for him. Waiting with his boat drawn up 
on the lake-shore and plenty of pork and flour in 
it, all ready to go into camp. Prince was so glad to 
seethe guide again that he almost knocked him 
down with his rough play. No wonder he loved 
him, for the guide, though tall and strong, was 
gentle as a woman, and Prince remembered all 
about that. And when, after the two weeks’ hunt. 
they had as much trout and venison as they wanted, 
and the Colonel came to go away, he called to the 
good guide and said he wanted to make hima pres- 
ent. A present of Prince himself! His master 
was going out to India with his regiment, and he 
thought the long voyage and the new, hot country, 
would be too much for the good dog. He wanted 
to leave him among kind friends, and he knew that 
al St. Regis, Prince would never want. This is the 


way the royal dog came to live among the Adiron- 
dacks, and this is how we came to know and love 


him too. 
But there sits Polly Hopkins on the up-turned 


she is shy before strangers, we will just go on with 
it ourselves, and she can shake her head or Prince 
can growl if we don’t get it just right. 

C. 


BUTTER CUPS AND OX-EYED 
DAISIES. 


URING one of last summer’s hottest days I 
had the good fortune to be seated in a railway 

car near a mother and four children, whose rela- 
tions with each other were singularly beautiful. It 
was plain that they were poor. The mother’s bon- 
net alone would have been enough to have con- 
demned the whole in any one of the world’s thor- 
oughfares, but her face was one which gave a sense 
of rest to look upon: it was earnest, tender, true 
and strong. The children—two boys and two girls 
—were all under the age of twelve, and the youngest 
could not speak plainly. They had had a rare treat. 
They had been visiting the mountains, and were 
talking over the wonders they had seen with a glow 
of enthusiastic delight which was to be envied, and 
the mother bore her part all the while with such 
equal interest and eagerness that no one not seeing 


her face would dream that she was any other than 


an elder sister. In the course of the day there were 
many occasions when it was necessary for her to 
deny requests and ask services, especially from the 
eldest boy, but no young girl anxious to please a 
lover could have done either wita a more tender 
courtesy. She had her reward, for no lover could 
have been more tender and manly than was the boy 
of twelve. Their lunch was simple and scanty, but 
it had.the grace of a royal banquet. At the last the 
mother produced with much glee three apples and 
an orange, of which the children had not known. 
All eyes fastened on the orange. It wasevidently a 
great rarity. I wanted to see if this test would 
bring out selfishness. Tie mother said: ‘* How shall 
I divide this? There is one for each of you, and I 
shall be best 6ff of all, for I expect big tastes from 
each of you.”’ 

“Oh, give Annie the orange! Annie loves 
oranges,” spoke out the eldest boy with the air of a 
conqueror, at the same time caste the smallest and 
worst apple for himself. 

‘‘Oh yes, let Annie have the orange,” echoed the 
second boy, nine years old. | 

‘Yes, Annie may have the orange, because it is 
nicer than the apple, and she is a lady and her bro- 
thers are gentlemen,” said the mother quietly. Then 
there was a merry contest as to who should feed the 
mother with the largest and most frequent mouth- 
fuls; and so the feast went on. Then Annie pre- 
tended to want apple, and exchanged thin golden 
strips of orange for bites out of the cheeks of Bald- 
wins; and as I sat watching her intently, she sud- 
denly fancied she saw a longing in my face, and 
sprang over to me, saying, *‘Do you want a taste, 
too ?’’ 

The mother smiled understandingly when I said, 
‘*No, [I thank you, you dear, generous little girl: I 
don’t care about oranges.”’ 

At noon we had a tedious interval of waiting ata 
dreary station. We sat for two hours on a narrow 
platform which the sun had scorched till it smelt of 
heat. The eldest boy, the little lover, held. the 
youngest child and talked to her, while she tired 
mother closed her eyes and rested. 


The other two children were toiling up and down 
the railroad banks, picking ox-eyed daisies, butter- 
cups and sorrel. They worked like beavers, and 
soon the bunches were almost too big for their little 
hands. They came running to give them to their 
mother. ‘*Oh dear!’ thought I, ‘‘ how that poor 
tired woman will hate to open her eyes! and she 
never can take those great bunches of wilting, 
worthless flowers in addition to her bundles and 
bags.”’ I was mistaken. 

‘“‘Oh, thank you, my darlings! How kind you 
were! Poor, hot, tired little flowers, how thirsty 
they look! If they will try and keep alive till we 
get home, we will make them very happy in some 
water, won’t we? And you shall put one bunch by 
papa’s plate and one by mine.”’ 

Sweet and happy, the weary and flushed little 
children stood looking up in her face while she 
talked, their hearts thrilling with compassion for 
drooping flowers and with delight in giving their 
gitt. Then she took great trouble to get a string 
and tie up the flowers; and the train came and we 
were whirling along again. Soon it grew dark, and 
little Annie’s head nodded. Then I heard the 
mother say to the eldest boy, ‘ Dear, are you too 
tired’ to let little Annie put her head on your 
shoulder and take anap? We shall get her home 
in much better ease to her papa if we can manage 
to give her a little sleep.””, How many little boys of 
twelve hear such words as these from tired over- 
burdened mothers ? 

Soon came the city, the final station, with its bus- 
tle and noise. I lingered to watch my happy fam- 
ily, hoping; to see the father. “ Why, papa isn’t 
here!’ exclaimed one disappointed little voice after 
another. ‘*‘ Never mind,’’ said the mother, witha 
still deeper disappointment in her tone; ‘* perhaps 
he had to go to see some poor body who is sick.”’ In 
the hurry of picking up all the parcels and the 
sleepy babies, the poor daisies and buttercups were 
left forgotten in the corner of the rack. I wondered 
if the mother had not intended this. May I be for- 
given for the injustice! A few minutes after I had 
passed the little group, [standing still just outside 
the station, I heard the mother say, ‘‘Oh, my dar- 
lings, I have forgotten your pretty bouquets. I am 
so sorry! I wonder if I could find them if I went 
back? Will you all stand still and not stir from 
this spot, if I go?’’ 

‘‘Oh, mamma, don’t go! We will get you some 
more. Don’t go!’ cried all the children. 

‘‘ Here are your flowers, madam,” said I. “I saw 
you had forgotten them, and I took them as memen- 
toes of you and your sweet children.”” She blushed 


and looked disconcerted. She was evidently unused | 


to people and shy with all but her children, How- | 


boat, all this time, waiting to tell her story ; but as | 


ever, she thanked me sweetly, and 


*T was very sorry about them. The children took 
such troupdle to get them, and I fhink they will 
revive in water. They cannot be quite dead.”’ 

“They will never die!” said I with an emphasis 
which went from my beart to hers. Then all her 
shyness fled. We shook hands, and smiled into each 
other’s eyes with the smile of kindred as we parted. 

As I followed on, I heard the two children who 
were walking behind saying to -each other, 
*“Wouldn’t that have been too bad? Mamma liked 
them so much, and we never could have got so many 
all at once again.”’ 

“Yes, we could, too, next summer,” said the boy, 
sturdily. 

They are sure of their “*nextsummer,”’ [ think, all 
of those six souls—childrei, and mother, and father. 
They may never raise s0 many ox-eyed daisies and 
buttercups “all at once.’”’ Perhaps some of the lit- 
tle hands have already picked their last flowers. 
Nevertheless. their summers are certain to such 
souls as these, either here or in God’s larger coun- 
try.—Canada paper. 


RR OSE. 


OSE is a black girl eight years old, and has 
hair so curly that it fairly kinks, and a nose 
as flat as yours is, little darling, when you press it 
against the window-pane to watch for papa’s com- 
ing home. Her lips are twice as thick as yours, and 
as red as cherries; and when she laughs, which is 
every two minutes, there can be seen a row of teeth 
as white as snow, and as even as a row of pins. 

And—and! How shall I tell you how black Rose 
is? O,I know; just look down at your little shoe, 
the one you have worn long enough to take tbe first 
gloss off, and there youhaveit. ‘* As black as your 
shoe ;’’ that is Rose’s color. 

Rose doesn’t likeit much being so black, and she 
runs out of doors without any hat, and sits whole 
hours in the sun, hoping she’ll fade out, ‘‘ like Miss 
Lovegro’s old calico dress.’’ 

Rose has the care of the chickens, and calls them 
hers. She feeds them twice every day, and gives 
them plenty of nice fresh water to drink. One day 
she camerunning in and said— 

‘**Q, Miss Lovegro’, I wish I was a chicken, like 
them little white banties; I’d give anything if I 
could only be one.’’ 

‘Why don’t you play you are one?’ said Mrs. 
Lovegrove. “I think you could manage to roost on 
a pole, if yom tried; you know you can do almost 
anything.”’ 

Miss can I try ?”’ 

And when she was told that she might, she hopped 
up and down’for joy; which so frightened Tabby, 
the cat, that she jumped out of the window, and 
overturned a flower-pot, and went racing down the 
garden path, as if a great black dog was after her. 

That night, when every thing was quiet, and it 
was Rose’s bed-time, instead of going up to her own 
little chamber, she stole softly out of the back door, 
down tbe path, behind the barn, to the hen-house. 

She was alittle afraid of the dark, which made 
her hurry the faster, and ina minute she had un- 
hooked the hen-house door, opened it and walked 
in. It was very dark inside, and Rose said to her- 
self— 

*“*Q, dear, I wish I had brought a light;’’ then she 
thought, ** Why, hens don’t; have no light to go to 
bed by ; what a gump you are, Rose Wallace, to 
wantalamp! You’d better get on to your perch, 
and go to sleep.’”’ 

So she clucked a little, as near like a hen as she 
could, and slapped her arms against her sides, as if 
they were wings, and looked up to the roosts, and 
wished she could getup. 

d’clar,’’ said she, ‘taint no use tryin’ to fly 
with nothin’ butarms. Wish I had some feathers! 
Nebber mind, I'll get a barrel and stan’ on.’’ 

So she rolled a barrel under the perch, and up she 


perch. Butall she could do, she couldn’t stay-on. 
She would slip first one way and then the other, and 
then down she would go to the ground. 

‘Dear me! I’ve hurt me awful,’’ she said. ‘It’s 
a’most as hard to be a hen as itis to be good. I de- 
clar’ fer it, I don’t see how them hens stick.”’ 


After a while by trying very hard, Rose at last 
found herself roosted in a corner, with her back 
against a beam, and one hand holding on the window 
bar, and feeling pretty comfortable, and quite se- 
cure, she thought she would try and go to sleep. 

“Taint quite so easy as a bed, but I’ll soon get used 
to it, and then it’s so nice to be ahen. I’s a good 
‘mind to try to flydown. I would, if I wasn’t afraid 
of hitting that barrel. Law’s alive how did that yer 
barrel come open end up; I must have tipped it 
over. De very first thing I’ll do inthe mornin’ is to 
crow, just as loud’s ever I can, an’ then I'll go stan’ 
on one leg in the sun, the whole live long day. . 

And so thinking and thinking, pretty soon she 
began to dream. She dreamed that she was a 
splendid great hen, with gold feathers, and dia- 
mond eyes, and a top-knot as high as a barrel, and 
made of feathers of the gayest colors, which kept a 
nodding, and glancing, and waving in the wind, and 
which so overhung her eyes that they made her 
quite dizzy to look at. 

She tried to look down to the ground, put she 
couldn’t keep her eyes off the feathers, and she was 
growing dizzier—dizzier—every thing seemed to be 
whirling around—dizzier—dizzier—round and round 
—until by and by she whirled herself upon the edge 
of a high bank. 

Round and round she went until she whirled her- 
self off, and then round and round, down and down 
she went, until she brought up, with her head down 
in a barrel—and wide awake. 

There she was—with her heels irn"the air, and her 
head at the bottom of the barrel. She could not get 
out. She forgot all about crowing; besides, it was 
stilldark. So instead of crowing she screamed,— 

Miss Lovegro’—Miss—Love—gro’ !”’ 

That frightened the hens, and they flew down, 
and cackled and squawked, and fluttered about, 


unt such @ noise was made that it reached Mrs, | 


jumped, first upon the barrel and then upon the}. 


Lovegrove’s ears, who had not yet gone to bed, for 
it was only nine o’clock. 

She called to her husband. 

‘“‘Oh, dear, somebody’s stealing our hens, or a 
ferret has got in andis eating them. Do go out 
quick and see what is the matter, and I’ll go out and 
hold the lantérn.’’ 

So out they went, and then Mrs. Lovegrove knew 
Rose’s voice—aud screamed,— 

‘Where are you, Rose ?”’ 

‘* Here Lis, Miss Lovegro,’ in a barrel, in the hen- 
house. Do take me out.”’ 

So they opened the door, and there were the hens, 
frightened half to death, but there in the corner, 
were two black feet sticking out of a barrel, and 
that was all there was to be seen of Rose. 

So they pulled her out, and set her on her feet, 
and away she scampered to the house. 

Then Mrs. Lovegrove remembered what Rose had 
asked her in the afternoon, and laughed heartily to 
think Rose had taken her in earnest. 

Aiter a good washing, Rose crept up to her own 
chamber, and as she went, said,— 

‘“*Good-night, Miss Lovegro’, ’taint no use trying 
to be anything you aint. I d’clar for’t, I'd rather 
be Rose Wallace than the prettiest beauty in that 
coop.’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


KATE AND PATTY. 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON, 


T was Christmas day, but Kate stood by the 
window, looking out on the falling snow with 
avery sober face. 

‘* What is the matter, Kate?” asked auntie. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you play with your new dol!?’’ 

‘“*T don’t care- for her now, auntie,’ Kate said 
slowly. 

‘““Why not? Ithought you liked her very much 
last night.’’ 

“So I did, but my doll has a china head and a 
crimson thibet dress; and I’ve seen Mary Grant’s 
to-day, and it’s ever so much prettier!: She’s a wax 
head, and she’s dressed in blue silk. I don’t like my 
dishes, either; I wanted gilt-and-white instead of 
flowered ones. And see, it’s snowing, and I shan’t 
get a ride to-day.”’ 

Aunty thought a few minutes. 

** Katie dear, shall I tell you a little story I read 
last Christmas ?’’ 

Kate smiled. ‘* Yes, auntie, please.” 

* A little girl named Patty lived with her mother 
in a basement-room—one room, Katie—in a large 
city. They were very poor, and the mother had to 
zo out to work, leaving Patty alone a great deal. 
Christinas eve the poor woman was guing home from 
work, looking in at the lighted store windows aud 
wishing she could buy a gift for her little girl. She 
did not think of herself, though she shivered with 
cold. She was not going to have turkey or roast 
beef, pudding or pie, for dinner next day, but she 
said to herself they should not be hungry, and that 
was a great deal. They had bread and milk and 
potatoes. And she spent one bright penny—all she 
could spare—to get a stick of mint candy for Patty. 

‘* But as she walked along she saw something 
white on the pavement. She stooped and picked 
up a piece of clay pipe—only a piece, Katie! You 
don’t know how pleased she was. Home she 
went with a cheerful heart, and when the little girl 
was in bed and fast asleep, she slipped into her 
stocking the candy and broken pipe. Very early 
Patty awoke, and she fairly screamed for joy when 
she found them. 

‘* For hours of that day she blew bubbles, happy 
as a bird. What would she have said, Katie, to 
your Christmas gifts?’’ 

Kate looked ashamed. ‘ lt was not good, auntie,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I don’t deserve my pretty things.”’ 

Auntie kissed her, and she went to her play with 
a bright face, and kept it.—Children’s Hour. 


PUZZLES, 


CHARADE. 


My first is seen in the parlor, 
And ’tis seen in the kitchen, too; 
_ "Tis used by the old, and used by the young, 
And Iisa restful place for you. 
My second’s only a letter, 
But is useful, nevertheless, 
It helps unite the others, 
And is always in happiness. 
My third, tradition tells us, 
Is drunk by maidens oid: 
Though why they always like it, 
I never have been told. 
My whole is a word of neeuty— 
Ever obey its call, 
And your life will be most happy, 
And you will be blessed by all. 


DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a fish and leave an animal ; behead a fish and leave 
a liquid ; behead a fruit and leave an animal; behead atree 
and leave an animal; behead a fruit and leave a fish. 
BUNNY.¥! 


MARION, 


VERBAL POLITENESS. 


Take off my cap and leave a plant. 

Take off my cap and leave simpletons. 

Take off my cap and leave disability. 

Take off my cap and eave two kinds of grain. 
Take off my cap andi eave a large town. LuLu o 


FORE (FOUR: FATHERS. 


Who was the Fathe: of history? 

Who was the Father of English poetr 
Who was the Father of medicine 
Who was the Father of angling 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 34. 


Biblical Proverbs.—Buy the truth and sell it not; Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow; Train up a child in the way he should go 
A false balance is abomination to the Lord; A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches. 

For wisdom is better than rubies; and all the things that may 
be desired, are not to be compared to it.—BuNnny, BETH. 

Early Wild Flowers.—Wild Columbine, J ack-in-the-pulpit, ; 
Trailing Arbutus, Blood-root, Marsh-marigold, Spring-beauty, 
Early Crowfoot, White Violet, Liver-leaf.—BrTH, Lorri. 
Problem.—One woman had five dozen, the other seven dozen.— 
SALLY W., BUNNY, NELLY W. CLARKE, BeTH, LOTTIE,ISOLA. 
Decapitations.—W-ant; h-air; h-and; d-esk; harrow.—SALLY 
W., BUNNY, BETH, LOTTIE, ISOLA. 


LOTTIE, 


Conundrwm,.—A at the King’s Head,—SALLY W., BUNNY 
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NEAT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, May 21, (Sunday after Ascension.) 
Monday, May 22. 
African Bapt. Missionary Union...Chicago, Ill. 
Wednesday, May 24. 


Baptist.....-++- 


stern Educational Con.. - Ti}. 
United Pres ..General Aseembl Xeni a, Ohio. 
Ref. Pres.. 8.) Penns Pittsburg. 
international Convention, Y. M.C. Assc...... ‘Washington, D. C. 
Cong’ gation’!..llinois Gen. ...Moline. 
Prot. Missouri Diocesan Convention..8t. Louis. 
do _..N. Carolina Diocesan Conv’n. 
Saturday, May 26. 
New Uhurch....Missouri Association...........St. Louis- 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
do Creek, Kans... Apr. — 
do America. Minn.. 
GO Storm Lake, Mey 4 
do .9 members. .—— 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
-Nowell Mich.. 19 
Meth. Epise....... Worcester, Mass.. 
do Biack Jack, May 14 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Prot. Episc.. .. Apr. 27 
Reman Cath......Westernport, Md.. cece cece . Apr. 16 


HOME NOTES. 


HE General Protestant Conference, which was 

interrupted last year by the war, will be con- 
vened in this city in 1873 under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Alliance. On June 27, in London, aud 
on July 4, in Berlin, the Committee appointed by the 
- Alliance to intercede in behalf of religious freedom 
in Russia and Sweden will this year bold sessions. 
Among the members of this committee are Samuel 
F. B. Morse, Chairman; Philip Schaff, Secretary ; 
William Adams, Nathan Bishop, Salmon P. Chase, 
William E. Dodge, Cyrus W. Field, Charles P. McIl- 
vaine, Peter Parker, Matthew Simpson, and Nor- 
man White. 


— The New York Evangelist says that at a recent 
meeting of a Presbytery in the western part of the 
State, the order of business being the presentation 
and reading of statistical reports from the churches, 
a ruling elder of a congregation not famous for 
liberal dealing with their pastor in the matter of 
salary. and conscious of it have sought to eke 
out his support in the way of presents, was read- 
ing their report, when he came to ‘ Minister’s Sal- 
ary and Donations, $1.600."" ‘‘What’s that?” inter- 
rupted one of the leading Doctors of the body, 
‘‘ what is your pastor’s salary?” ‘Salary and do- 
nations, $1,600,"’ was the reply. ‘‘I am not inquir- 
ing about donations, but about the salary.” “A 
thousand dollars.”” ‘‘Put it down so, then.” “But 
what shall be done with the donations? how shall 
they be reported ?’’ was asked by the elder. Various 
replies were given by different members of the body, 
One suggested under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous ;”’ 
another, ‘‘ Ministerial Relief.’’ The suggestion that 
elicited the most appreciative response from the 
Presbytery generally was made by a ruling elder, 
who gravely, but with a merry twinkle of his eye, 
proposed ‘‘ Enter it in the column Support of the 
Church Poor!’’ 


— The Friends’ Intelligencer fears that the de- 
nomination which it represents is falling away from 
habits of silence, and that this is especially notice- 
able in the hours of social intercourse. ‘‘ We remem- 
ber in days past, how, during the times of our 
Yearly and Quarterly Meeting, the older Friends 
who were collected at private houses, would, after 
atime of social converse, settle into silence. The 
young would gather round them, and a precious 
solemnity often spread over the company, chasten- 
ing the feelings and tendering the hearts. In this 
silence, sometimes, a few words, uttered perhaps in 
tears and brokenness of spirit, were as seeds drop- 
ped in moistened ground. Some of these occasions 
are still fresh in remembrance, and the thought of 
them is always attended with a feeling of gratitude 
for the holy influence under which our minds were 
then gathered, believing it was one of the means by 
which we were brought to value seasons of solemn 
waiting before the Lord.’ But the facilities of 
modern travel and the tendency to crowd devotion 
into the week attending the Yearly Meeting have 
greatly changed(this. 

— The Rev. Asa Bullard writes to the Chicago 
Advance that he has made statistical investigation 
regarding,the average moral status of ministers’ 
sons and Geacons’ daughters. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut furnished the field. In 448 ministers’ 
and deacons’ families there were 2,101 children over 
15 years of age, of whom 1,414 were hopefully pious; 
93 were in the ministry, or fitting for it; and only 
thirty-four dissipated! And all the remaining 
children, with very few exceptions, were respecta- 
ble ‘and useful citizens. Mr. Bullard challenges a 
comparison with these figures on the part of any 
other class or profession among parents. 


— Canary birds assisted in the recent anniver- 
sary services of Trinity Church, Philadelphia.—At 
the Easter servicein Christ Church, Vicksburg, the 
rector made a few remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and when he alluded to ‘this beautiful core- 
na,” the gas, which had been previously lighted and 
turned low, was suddenly turned on, and the whole 
church was literally flooded with light. -‘ Under the 
inspiration of the occasion, it seemed like asmile 
from above on the good works of these children ; or 
like a halo above their young heads.’’ The Easter 
carol, “‘Days grow longer,’”’ Was then sung, and 
with the recessional, ‘‘Jerusalem the golden,” all 


departed. 


— Several French Baptist Churches are in exist- 
ence in thiscountry. In Ohio, at Stricker and Mow- 
rytown; iu Michigan, at Detroit and Muskegan; in 
Illinois, at Ste. Anne, K inkakee and Highland. It 
is reported that there are French individuals who 
are Baptists, in every State of the Union. The Rev. 
Mr. Auger, of Ste. Anne, has baptized 80 French 
couverts since bis set temeni at that place. 

— The Brattle Street Church, Boston, in whose 
front wall a cannon-ball from Wasbington’s Cam- 
bridge camp is lodged, is to be torn down and 
removed. Buckminster, Thatcher and Everett 
were among its ministers. The property cannot be 
absorbed by the Society, and must therefore be 
redevoted to Church purposes. 


— The Baptists are strengthening their organi- 
zation in Oregon and Washington Territories. 
Three missionaries, including the Rev. E. Curtis, of 
Michigan, have lately entered this field. 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 


HE May Meetings in New York City, al- 
though certainly not calling forth that ab- 
sorbing interest which characterized anniversary 
weeks in the good oli days, have not been without 
evidence of great earnestness in the present, and 
hopefulness for the future. All the gatherings of the 
Societies were marked by a large attendance, and 
the speeches were frequently most animated and 
inspiriting. We subjoin a brief digest of the re- 
ports of the different secretaries. 


The American Seamen’s Friends’ Society held 
its Forty-third Anniversary in this city on the 8th 
inst. Forty-five chaplains and missionaries were 
employed during 1870-1. Of these, twenty-one oper- 
ated in the principal cities of the Union, and the 
rest were distributed through South America and 
Europe. The Society sent 726 libraries to sea on 
vessels carrying 17,861 men, making the total num- 
ber of libraries sent out since the work was inaugu- 
rated thirteen years ago 3,713, containing at least 
180,000 volumes, and accessible in their frequent re- 
shipments to 167,931 men. 
libraries were placed on naval vessels carrying 
2,573 men, making the total number of libraries in 
the navy 785, accessible at different times to 88,173 
men. The Sailors’ Home in Cherry street, during 


In 1870 twenty-four | 


The American Home Missionary Society met 
on the 10th inst. Since the last Anniversary seven 
of its vice-presidents, three of its directorsands veu 
of its missionaries have died. The statistics for 
1870-1 are as follows. The whole number of minis- 
ters employed was 940. They served in 29 different 
States and Territories. 495 0f (hese were over single 
congregations; 284 over two or three churches ; 169 
had wider fields. Three missiouaries have preached 
to congregations of colored people; 25 to-Welsh, 
and 15 to German congregations; 1 to a congrega- 
tion of Swedes, and 1 to a congregation of Boheini- 
ans. Congregations and missionary stations sup- 
plied, in whole or in part,1,957. Pupils in Sabbath 
schools, 71,550. 93 churches huve been organized; 43 
have become self-supporting. 52 houses of worship 
have been completed; 103 repaired; and 41 others 
are in process of erection. 407 missionaries report 
2,921 hopeful conversions. Additions to the churches, 
5,833, viz.: 3,028 on profession, and 2,805 bv letter. 
Receipts, $246,567.26; expenditures, $263,617.19; leav- 
ing $16,028.11 still due to missionaries for labor per- 
formed. 


The American Tract Socieiy held its forty-sixth 
anniversary meeting on the same day. ‘The death- 
record for the past year includes four vice-presi- 
dents and four directors. J)uriwne 1870-1, sixteen 
million books and tracts were distributed. Of new 
publications, 253 were issued. Printed matter 
the exient of a thousand dollars’ worth a week was 
given away for home and foreign missionary pur- 
poses. Two hundred and eighty-seven colporteurs, 
including 54 students from 28 colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries, were engaged in thirty-three states 
of the Union and in adjoining British provinces. 
They held or addressed 10,000 religious meetings; 
made 278,418 family visits; conversed on personal 
religion or prayed with 194,809 families; found 
41,692 Protestant families who habitually neglected 
attending evangelical preaching; 12,000 families of 
Roman Catholics, 24,000 families destitute of ail re- 
ligious books except the Bible, and 13,295 Protestant 
families without the word of God. The total ex- 
penditures for the year were $491,787. 


The American Bible Society convened for its 


fifty-fifth anniversary on the llth instant. Presi- 


dent James Lennox occupied the chair. The annual 
report shows that there are on the rolls 64 life direc- 
tors, and 1,880 life members. During 1870 three sets 


the past year, had 1,962 boarders, an increase of 287 | of new electrotypes have been made, besides plates 


over the previous year. There were deposited with 
the Superintendent for safe-keeping $43,411, of 
which $24,140 were sent to relatives, and $5,210 
placed in savings banks. During the existence of 
the Home, it bas saved to the seamen and their 
families $1,500,000. The Colored Seamen’s Home, in 
Thompson street, has recently been fitted up at an 
expense of $1,700 and contained 569 inmates during 
the past year, an increase of fifty over the previous 
year. The total expense for the year ending May 1, 
was $63,830.66; the receipts $60,360.28. The present 
indebtedness is $3,470.38. 


The American and Foreign Christian Union 


‘on the same day heldits twenty-second anniver- 


sary. The missionaries are publishing two news- 
papers, one weekly and one monthly, as well as 
various tracts and pamphlets. There is very little 
preaching in the Greek Church, and the missionaries 
find their audience steadily increasing in numbers, 
though not so rapidly as they could wish. The 
work of distributing Bibles is continued with vigor. 
A Young Men’s Christian Association, a Greek 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, and other or- 
ganizations have been formed to effect the religious 
reformation of the people. In Northern Mexico, 20 
persons have joined the Church in Monterey, and 15 
in Codereyta. Two new churches and six schools 
have been organized in Lenares and Hualaquises. 
In Mexico City and Valley there are 16 missionaries 
employed. Besides these a considerable number of 
others have been actively engaged in connection 
with self-supportiug congregations. Upwards of 
50 congregations have been regularly maintained 
in this field through the year, and the number is 
steadily increasing. The missionaries in South 
America report progress. In Italy the mission is 
under the care of the Rev. William Clark. The 
Training Schoo! at Milan has been transferred to a 
Committee of Evangelization appointed by the 
Free Christian Church of Italy. This body was 
formally organized at Milan in June last, and con- 


Churches, two-thiras of whom (more than 20) repre- 
sent the results of the previous expenditure and 
labor of this Society. These churches and their 
pastors are still sustained by the Board. In Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and Boston the missionaries have 
continued their work in the visitation of Roman 
Catholic homes, in the support of Sunday and 
week-day schools for the children of those homes, 
and in ministries of instruction, counsel and help to 
the ignorant, poor, and suffering, in alms-houses, 
hospitals, and prisons. One of these missionaries 
has visited 1,800 families, distributed 18,000 tracts 
and 500 books, and been instrumental in leading 
many into Evangelical Churches, and turning whole 
familes from beggary and idleness to industry. 


The Howard Mission has reached its tenth year 
and the celebration of this event took place on the 
9th inst. The Rev. W.C. Van Meter was not un- 
naturally enthusiastic regarding the success of this 
philanthropy. Since 1860, ten thousand children have 
been cared for. The Superintendent’s report shows: 
Children in Day Schools, 1,245; average daily at- 
tendance in Day Schools, 381; families connected 
with the Mission through the Schools, of whom 146 
are widows, 546; Mothers’ Bible Class, 216; Young 
Women’s Bible Class, 64 ; average in Sunday-school, 
395 ; average at Prayer-meeting, not less than 200; 
taught in sewing classes, 93; taught on sewing 
machines, 27; placed in homes and situations, 121 ; 
missionary visits. 4,326; baskets of provisions and 
loaves of bread distributed among the sick and 
poor, 6,936; pecks of coal among the same class, 
1,697; garments, pieces of bedding, and pairs of 


| shoes, 10,834 ; meals eaten in the Mission, 108,185. 


sists of a considerable number of Evangelical. 


for the Arabic Scriptures in progress at Beirut. 
Seven new publications at the Bible House, all in 
foreign languages, besides others printed or author- 
ized abroad, have been issued. The number of vol- 
umes printed at the Bible House was 1,031,800; num- 
ber printed and purchased abroad, 164,997; making 
a total of 1,196,797 volumes. Volumes issued, 1,107,- 
721, including 958,548 from the Bible House, and 
169,179 abroad; the latter representing some fifty- 
eight different languages and dialects. The gratu- 
itous work for the year amounted in value to $234,- 
352. The colporteurs of the Society visited 644,476 
families and found 72,306 of these destitute of the 
Bible. Over 118,500 families, schools, and individ- 
uals were supplied with copies of the Scripture. 
The receipts of the year $729,464, and the payments 
$651, 135. 


The American Congregational Union held its 
eighteenth annual business meeting in Brooklyn on 
the same day. Alfred S. Barnes presided. The 
corresponding Secretary reported that grants to 
the amount of $52,404 have been distributed during 
1870-1 among sixty-three churches throughout the 
Union. The location of the churches were as fol- 
lows: Maine, 1; New Hampshire,1; Massachusetts, 
4; New York, 2; New Jersey, 1; Delaware, 1; 
Ohio, 2; Illinois,5 ; Michigan, 4; Wisconsin, 5; 
Minnesota, 1; Iowa, 18; Missouri, 4; Kansas, 5; 
Colcrado, 1; Nebraska, 2; California, 4; Oregon, 1; 
Louisiana, 1. Total 63. The entire number of ap- 
plications made to the Board during the year was 
over 100. The number of churches to which the 
Board stand pledged, at the commeneement of the 
new year, is 24. The total treasury receipts were 
$65,469. Balance in treasury $2,662. The President 
elect for the ensuing year is Rev. Dr. W. J. Bud- 
ington. In the evening there was an enjoyable 
social reunion of members, at which speeches were 
made by Rev. Dr. Palmer, Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, 
Rev. Dr. Scudder, Rev. Dr. Schenck and Rev. Dr. 
Eggleston. 


The American Christian Society, whose object 
is the Promotion of Christianity among, the Jews, 
held its first anniversary in this city on the 12th inst. 
The secretary reported that an auxiliary Branch 
had been established in Somerset, Iowa. There are 
at present eighty voluntary agents at work. Two 
thousand Israelites were visited during the year. 
Seventy-six Bibles were distributed. The receipts 
of the treasury were $2,140. Funds on hand, $136. 


HOME CHURCHES. 
HILE Bishop Whitehouse still hesitates to 


carry out the decree of degradation in the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Cheney, the Evangelical wing of the 
Episcopal Church is rallying to the defense of the 
suspended Chicago rector. Thus The Episcopalian 
gives publicity to a letter which has been recently 
sent to Mr. Cheney after having been signed by 
very many clergymen and laymeu. This document 
expresses sympathy and ‘“‘undiminished affection 
and respect,’’ and intimates that “it would indeed 
be a sad day for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
ifitsr Jd authoritatively declare that no verbal 
deviatior, vorh any of its prescriptions, on the part 
of those wh are true to its formularies of saith, is 
to be tolerated under any stress of conscience or 
circumstances of expediency whatsoever.’”’ The 
same paper asserts that thirty-two Presbyters in 
other dioceses are in the habit of omitting without 
censure the very word for the excission of which 
Mr. Cheney has been condemned. The Protestant 
Churchman, of which Rev. John Cotton Smith is 
editor, also announces that ‘‘a large number of 


| prominent clergymen, in our Church, who desire 


jsupportin the position he has assumed.” 


to testify their sympathy with Mr. Cineney, either 


in the particular difficulties which he experiences 
in the Baptismal Office, or on the general ground of : 
ecclesiastical liberty, have agreed to supply his pul-_ 
pit for a few months, and thus giye him their moral > 
As the’ 
ecclesiastical legality of this act may be called in 
question, the editor notes that ‘‘a Bishop can pro-— 
hibit clergymen from another diocese from officiat- 
ing within his jurisdiction, only under one or the. 
other of the following cases, viz.: The reasonable 
imputation of crime or misdemeanor in another 
diocese, or within the diocese of the Bishop con-. 
cerned.’’ Now as the rights and privileges of the 
Parish of Christ's Church still remain unimpaired, it 
is claimed that the wardens and vestrymen may 
safely “invite any minister of our Church into. 
their pulpit, and he has the right to go, unless he 
is under the reasonable imputation of some crime 
or misdemeanor. There is no power whatever, on 
the part of the Bishop to prevent him.”’ The editor 
proceeds to justify this step on the following 
grounds : 

In a thoroughly homogeneous church, where there are 
no opposing schools of doctrine, recognized as equally le- 
gitimate, any act violating the established order, might be 
appropriately visited with discipline. But in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal there are two historical schools, which, since 
the Reformation. have existed eide by side included in one 
comprehensive Church. If either school has the advants< > — 
Listorienily, it is the moderate Church, or evangelical 
school. Now this prosecution and proscription of Mr. Che- 
ney is nothing more nor less than an attempt to impose the 
views of one party by the unscrupulous exercise of the 
power of a temporary majority upon the whole Church. It 
is simply a repetition of the old blunder, committed by men 


of intolerant and persecuting spirit, which has again and 
again rent the Church asunder. 


Meanwhile the action of the Ecclesiastical - 
Court of the Ilinois Diocese has provoked a very 
general discussion on the part of the entire Church - 
press. The Americun Churchman calls attention 
to an iinperfection in the present judiciary system | 
of the denomination. There is no court of appeal 
beyond the diocese; and in u.J1 but two or three 
there is none in the diocese. **The general theory 
seems to have been that Church courts are infallible. 
As the case stands a clergyman may be tried and 
deposed, and the day after it may be known to all 
the world, the court included, that the evidence on 
which he was condemned was all perjured, and 
there is no power in the Church to right the wrong.”’ 
The system of appeals in the ancient Church is 
cited. Then the clergyman when * condemned by 
his own Bishop and diocese, appealed to the Metro- 
politan and the province; condemned by them, 
he appealed at last to the Patriarch and his judg- 
ment, and finally to a General Council, when 
General Councils came. The decision of the dio- 
cesan authority was not considered final at all.’ 
Ihe editor insists, therefore, that a similar method 
of appeal should be established in the United 
States. The whole House of Bishops in that event 
would naturally hold this power of ultimate refer- 
ence. “The Bishops are the executive of the 
Church. And the House of Bishops, under such re- 
strictions as they themselves see fit, should have 
the power canonically, (as we believe they have 
inherently in their office) to restore any clergyman 
to his Orders, or any layman (when we have lay 
discipline) to Communion, in the exercise of this 
sovereign power of pardon, which every Govern- 
ment possesses, and which it has no right to abdi- 
cate unless it is willing to stand by with folded 
hands and see the innocent wronged.” The South- 
ern Churchman holds that Mr. Cheney should simply 
have been ‘‘admonished.’’ It says that “ the whote 
proceeding on the partof the Bishop and the Pre- 
senters has been managed in a way, that would not 
have been done by any other body of men, in this 
world, save an ecclesiastical court.’”’ The Boston 
Christian Witness, while decided in its conviction 
that in omitting the word ‘ regenerate,’”’ Mr. 
Cheney violated a law, nevertheless feels “ the 
more free and bound to express our deep sympathy 
with him, and our indignant abhorrence of the 
whole course of persecution which has just reached 
its close in his deposition from the ministry of our 
Church. Once brought to trial, it was, as we have 
admitted, logically impossible to pass any other 
sentence than that of suspension until renewed 
promise of conformity ; but was it also necessary 
to demand a confession that he had done wrong, 
and a profession of repentance ? Was it not fore- 
seen that such a condition must inevitably deepen 
suspension into virtual or actual deposition? For 
how could a man, convicted indeed of wrong, but 
not convinced of it, confess and repent? Conform 
he might—honorably ; but confess and repent 
never.” 


FOREIGN GHURCHES. 


tees the German clerical party was foiled in 

its recent attempt to involve the Reichstag in 
the Italian question is now stale news. Nevertheless 
the Berlin correspondent of the Nation throws 
fresh light upon some of the features of the move- 
ment. The Ultramontane party includes some 
sixty-four or sixty-five representatives, the entire 
membership of the German National Congress num- 
bering 382. ‘‘ Contrary to former experience,” says 
the correspondent, *‘ the clerical party acted with 
a wantof skill and cleverness which cannot be ex- 
cused even by the hopelessness of their case. Instead 
of stating plainiy what they wanted, they shrouded 
their unsuspicious-looking words with glittering 
generalities ; they had not the courage to be 
straightforward. The speech-making part of the 
performance was equally indifferent. The principal 
speaker, the fighting Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, 
cut a rather poor figure. By the way, this same 
Ketteler was a dashing young Hussar officer some 
thirty-five years ago in one of the Westphalian 
regiments ; an excellent rider, who, at the request 
of the Sultan, and on account of the superior ac- 
quirements in bis line, had just been commanded by 
the King of Prursia to drill the Turkish cavalry 
| according to the Prussian system, when he had a 
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saber duel by which he lost half his nose. While 
on his sick-bed he reformed and imitated the ex- 
ample of Ignatius Loyola, with whom he also shares 
the energy and bitterness of a narrow intellect. 
Instead of going to Constantinople and drilling re- 
cruits for the Turkish army, he went to Rome to be 
taught to drill souls for the Catholic Church. 
Kettcler looks like one of those medizval bishops 
whose effigies are cut in stonein many old caihe- 
drals; he gives the impression of having just risen 
from his grave, and of deploring the lack of perse- 
cution and zealotry of ourage. The parliamentary 
platform is not the proper arena for this class of 
men; they cannot monopolize talk there, and, in- 
stead of being listened to with respect, they are in- 
terrupted or refuted very irreverently. The awk- 
wardness with which the clericals have made their 
dcbut in the Reichstag could hardly be undersiood 
were it not for the reason that they did not aci of 
their own motion, but by order from Rome. The 
Catholic Church has become apgressive again.” 
This tendency toward seif-assertion has disclosed 
itself not only in Prussian but also in Austria. A 
special telegraphic dispateh from Berlin, dated the 
14th inst., announces that twenty-eight archbishop: 
and bishops of the Catho¥jc Ciurch have petitioned 
the Emperor of Austria that a: imperial demand 
should at once be made upon Victor Emmanuel in 
favor of the restoration of the Pope of Roine and 
suitable adjacent territory. The pctitioners are 
furthermore represented as saying that a similar 
duty of protest devolves on all other Catholic and 
Protestant powers. 


The Purchas case came up before the Judicial 
Committee of the English Privy Council for re- 
hearing on the 26th inst. The Solicitor-General, 
who appeared for Mr. Purchas, availed Limeelf of 
special pleas and circuitous ways in order to carry 
his point, finally reminding the noblic and learned 
lords that this was a question which concerned not 
merely one man, but also over five thousand cleri- 
cal petitioners. If a reconsideration of the question 
should not be granted, it woul be tantamount to 
an assertion of infallibity on the part of the Com- 
mittee. The Lord Chancellor, in delivering jud¢- 
meut, claimed that grave public mischief would 
arise if any doubt should be thrown on the finality 
of the decisions of the Committee. The petition, 
therefore, was disallowed. 


News of the Week. 


— 


HOME. 


HE SENATE still considers itself under o'li- 
gations of secrecy with regard to the Treaty 
of Washington although, whether by fair means ur 
foul, the full text of that document was published 
by the Tribune on Thursday, and subsequently by 
other journals. The semi-official summary, of 
which we printed a brief abstract last week, was 
incomplete in several particulars, first among which 
was the omission of the terms in which the British 
Commissioners expressed their regret at certain 
occurrences during the war. This is embodied in 
the preamble in the following words: ‘ Her 
Britanic Majesty has authorized her High Commis- 
sioners and Plenipotentiaries to express, in a friend- 
ly spirit, the regret felt by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the escape, under whatever circumstances 
of the Alabama and other vessels from British 
ports, and forthe depredations committed by those 
vessels.’”’ The Commissioners proceed hereupon to 
name the sovereigns by whom the majority of 
arbitrators are to be appointed. These, besides the 
two who are to be named by Her Britanic Majesty 
and the President, will be selected by the King of 
Italy, the President of the Swiss Confederation, 
and the Emperor of Brazil. In case any of these 
fail or refuse to make the desired appointments, the 
King of Sweden and Norway will be requested to 
nominate substitutes. The arbitrators are to meet 
at Geneva, Switzerland, ‘‘ at the earliest day con- 
venient,’’ after they shall have been named. In 
deciding matters submitted for adjustment, the 
arpiirators will be governed by three rules, and by 
such principles of international law, not incon- 
sistent therewith as may be applicable to the case. 


Ru.es.—A neutral Government is bound- First: To use 
due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or cquip- 
ping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has rea- 
sonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or to carry: 
on war against a Power with which it is at peace, and also 
to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intendod to cruise or carry on 
war as above, such vessel hawing been specially adapted, in 
whole or iu part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use. 
Secondly: Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make 
use of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations 
against the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or auc- 
mentation of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment 
of men. Thirdly: To cxercise duc diligence in its own 
ports and waters, and as to all persons within its jurisdic- 
tion, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties. 


Doubtless the President will have no lack of ad- 
visers regarding the appointment of an arbitrator, 
and we trust that no political considerations will 
be allowed to hamper his best judgment in the case. 
After the Joint High Commissioncrs were appointed 
on the part of the United States, several eminent 


available in the capacity of advisory counsel, but: 
the preliminary stipulations probably precluded 
such appointments. President Woolsey of Yale 
College is one of the highest authorities on the laws 
of nations, not only in this country but in the 
world, and as his resignation as President of the 
College will take effect this Summer, he will be at 
liberty, and, no doubt, willing to give his best ser- 
vices to the final adjustment of questions, the 
bearing of which he has carefully studicd. It is 
very safe to add that his appointment will not be 
urged by the persons best acquainted with the 


a high’ character for integrity, and undoubted 
qualifications, both general and specific, have any 
influence at Washington, the suggestion of his 
Nuime should secure due consideration. | 

Not long since we stated the leading points in 
the Northwestern Boundary question. Insubstance 
it simply amounts to this: Which of two cban- 
nels was indicated in the treaty of 1846? The Joint 
High Commissioners have decided that this question 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, whose decis- 
ion is to be considered absolutely final and conclu- 
sive, and full effect shall be given thereto without 
any objection, evasion, or delay whatever. As the 
decision is to be given in writing it will not, if we 
may judge from recent. German State papers, be 
capable of two interpretations, and itis quite proba- 
ble that His Majesty’s recent experience in the ad- 
justment of boundaries may enable him to decide 
similar questions for neutral powers with an admir- 
able degree of impartiality. We notice that certain 
over sharp politicians are discounting the possible, 
death of the Emperor before the decision is render- 
ed, in which ease it is feared that she who was once 
the Princess Adelaide of England will, as Empress 
of Germany, use her intinence in securing a decision 
adverse to the interests of the United States! 


Approval of the Treaty isalmost unanimous, the 
western press unilipg with that of the east in 
praising the work of the Commission. The only 
exceptions are two or three Democratic papers, 
whose objections are like this:—The Washington 
Patriot, after snuecring at the British expressions of 
regret, and classifying it as one of the cheapest forms 
of diplomatic anaigement, says that “in the whole 
history of our dipiomacy there never before has been 
so abject and humiliating a surrender of national 
bonor, or abandonment of professed principles, as in 
this miserable agreement;’—Tke Ohio Statesman 
prophecies that the Bourd of Arbitration will be 
partial to England, aud thinks that owing to the 
eastern influences among the Commissioners, all in- 
terests, including the Alabama Claims, have been 
sncrificed for the sake of obtaining fishing rights for 
New England Cincinnati Enqutrer says: No 
one will see in it any biaze of that ‘ vigorous foreign 
policy’ on Grant’s part that was to entrance us and 
startle the world. It isa triumph of British diplo- 
raacy, and a wonderful weakening of our own, when 
we consider the haughty tone bitherto adopted to- 
ward that power.” So unmistakable an expression 
of public opinion cannot, or should not fail to influ- 
ence the action of the Senate, and to forestall any 
partizan action om the part of leading Democratic 
journals, which have as yet been more or less non- 
committal, keeping their rods in pickle, probably in 
anticipation of a capital chance to uze them for par- 
ty ends, after the treaty is passed. 


After sundry contradictory statements as to 
concessions and agreements in the coal regigns, it 
appears that affairs are as complicated as ever, and 
on Sunday the excitement at Scranton was such 
that apprehensions of a riot were entertained. The 
fight is now principally confined to the region 
covered by the operations of the three great com- 
panies, most of the collieries in the Schuylkill and 
Wyoming regions h: ving resumed work, while the 
prospect for general resumption in the Lehigh 
region is good, some companies being already at 
work. The miners hold to their demand that when 
coal sells ata high rate, their wages shall be pro- 
portionately increased, and where work has been 
resumed, this is the basis of arrangement. The 
great companies offer fixed wages, corresponding 
with the lowest prices of coal in other regions. The 
last offer from tue companies is an advance of five 
cents per ton, which is worse than none at ali, as it 
looks like, aud probably is, aconfession of weakness. 


The Army of the Potomac, as represented by 
the*members of the society formed just after the 
war, met at Boston on Friday. The Globe Theater, 
which was selected as the place of meeting, was 


decorated with emblems of war, and filled by the! 


members of the society and their guests. General 
Meade, the president of the society, opened the 
meeting with some remarks touching the objects of 
the meeting, which, considering the present state of 
political affairs, were most appropriate. He ex- 
pressed his desire that, whatever other army asso- 
ciations might do, this one should keep clear of 
politics, and, in fact, all those who took any part in 
the proceedings seem to have imbibed a horror of 
politics; and even at the business meeting in the 
afternoon, when General Hooker was selected presi- | g 
dent for the ensuing year, he could not refrain from 
adding his testimony to that of others who had 
preceded him. About three hundred members were 


present at the banquet at the Revere House in the} Extra Ge 


evening. The ‘‘ Cavalry Corps of the Potomac” met 
on the same day, and voted to change its title and 
organization, so as to include all honorably dis- 
charged soldiers of any cavalry organizations. 
General Sheridan, who was present, was elected 
president for the coming year. 
FOREIGN. 

Le issy captured at last, Fort Vanveres 

evacuated after sharp fighting for its posses- 
sion, and occupied by the assailants; a continued 
advance toward the outworks of Porte Maillot on 
the part of the Versaillists, and fighting more or 
less severe at Fort Montrouge and at other points 
along the line, is the substance of the news from 
outside Paris. The Commune may or may not be, 
as most of the telegrams seem to indicate. on the 
verge of its downfall, but certainly, so far as can be 
learned from Communist reports, the condition of 
affairs within the walis is daily becoming worse and 
worse. The talk about sending battalions of wo- 
men to the front is now renewed with simultaneous 
reports of mutinies among the National Guards, 


machinery usually employed if such cases, but if 


dissolutions and reorganizations of the Committee 


of War, and arrests of Central Committeemen. 
The cry of treason has been raised against ‘ Gene- 
ral’? Rossel who, afew days ago, was, likemany of his 
predecessors, in popular favor and in the full tide of 
success, and it is said that he has only saved bis life 
by escaping through the German line, and fleeing 
across the Belgian frontier. At Beriin, Prince Bis- 


mark bas announced that the pegotiations at Frank- 


fort were successful, otherwise the Germans would 
have occupied Paris and the Versailles Government 
would have been required to withdraw its forces 
beyond the Loire. Tire treaty which was concluded 
stipulates the payment of half a milliard of francs 
thirty days afteyg Paris is in possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and a like sum before December of the 
present year. On the payment of this second in- 
stallmeut, the Germans will evacuate the Paris forts. 


The English press, although it has not, of 
course, received the text of {he Washington Treaty, 
generally approves its provisions, if we may judge 
from the brief telegraphic -tatements which are 
transmitted by cable. The London Times assumes 
that the terms are virtually concluded. It finds in 
the treaty itself, which is the result of mutual con- 
cessions, nothing inconsistent with the national 
honor, and nothing which England is not ready to 
sacrifice in order to restore amity between the 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon family. The Canadian 
vress, of course, devotes its most elaborate leaders 
to that part of the treaty which affects the fisheries, 
the reciprocity laws and the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence and its canals. In general the best 
papers seem to concede that the Commission has 
performed its difficult task bonorably and well, but 
it was hardly to be expected that, in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, the fishery stipulations 
would be received without more or less dissatisfac- 
lion. However, as one of the Quebec papers says, 
if England and America harmonize concerning the 
Treaty, all that Canada can say in opposition will 
be of little avail. 


In England Parliament has been engaged upon 
exciting topics. Among which was tbe acceptance 
or rejection of Mr. Lowe’s Budget, which was de- 
feated after a week’s struggle wherein the ministry 
stood by one another after a fashion which led Mr. 
Disraeli to describe some of the propositions as 
characterized by ‘“‘asweet simplicity.’’ One of the 
most objectionable features of Mr. Lowe’s proposi- 
tion was a tax upon matches, which produced such 
an excitement that a monster demonstration was 
resolved upon by the maici:- box makers of London, 
and some ten thousand poor bul peaceable boys and 
girls endeavored to march to Westminster Hall with 
a petition, and a fixed determination to hoot at 
‘*Lucifer Lowe’”’ if he should fallin their way. The 


procession was, it seems, illeval. and the children 


were stopped by a strong police force. 


From Panama there comes a story showing how 
‘‘President’’ Correro overcomes a deficit in the 
treasury. He invited a number of wealthy citizens 
to meet and consider the financial situation, where- 
upon he placed them under guard, and notified 
them that circumstances over which he had no con: 
trol compelled him to adopt this «xtreme step and 
held them until they made up £30,600 among them. 
This they were of course reluctant to do, but finally 
gave their notes for the required amount, and it is 
understood that a Panama official is on his way to 
New York to buy munitions of war. We wish him 
joy if he ateompts: to negotiate his notes on Wall 
street. 


Advices from Japan indicate a vena of 
hostilities between the Tycoon and the Mikado, 
three great clans having united under that restless 
spirit, Prince Satsuma, to support the fortunes of 
the latter. The Prince is virtually dictator and has 
sent his father to Yedo to take pecssession of the 
Government in his (Satsuma’s) name. 


_The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 
ECEIPTS ae the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
oun as follow 
Barley, bom... 699 | .pks.. 1,312 Gate, bush..... 163,625 
Beans 


Fruit “116 bush..... 8,676 
Beet. pkgs..... 517 8s. bbis. ll | Kew bbis..... 2341 
Butter, pkgs.. | bbls, ... 71.837 | Resin. 8 5,958 
Cheese, pks.. : oes. bush..... 1,814; Rye, bush...... 2,000 
Corn. bush.. | ops. bales.... 516] Tobacco.bhds.. 
Corn Meal. dbis. 1,420 945 do.” pks. 5 
Corn Meal. | Leather sides. 53,715 Wool. bules.... 1,074 
Cotton, bales.. 72,451 Malt. busn..... 3,410 | Wheat, bush.. 420;5i8 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, May 13th, were as ful- 


lows: 
Wheat, etc. 


White (021,85 | Corn. # bush............ 
Amber do. #b 1.55.61.56 | Rye. ® 1, 1.15 
White Genesee, 88@1 96 | Oats, bush............ 
Spring, No.1, # bush... 13.41.52 | Barley, # busn.......... 70@1.W 


Flour and Meal, 


te Superfine. bbl. 5525.85 | Southern Extra. # 75 
@ dbi.....6.55@7.25 do. med. bb 60a6.75 
+ bbi..7 00 Rye Flour, inf. to 2066.10 
Corn-Meai, inf to ex....i 


Sta 
State Choice 
Western Extra 
Western medium bb1..6.25.27.00 
nosee. # | 


Provisions, 
Pork, clear, West,#bb!... India Mess. ® te. -$25@28 
Prime West.Mess. do. .... $15.50 | Shoulders. # hepeeee @9 
Dressed Hogs ® D........ Hams. mented 11@13 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi.. $12@14 | Lara, choice, b. 
Batter. 

-8tate Extra, ® --30@33 | | Western m im. # 
Western Ex., # B.......... 

@15 | Farm Dairies....... 12@13 
Sandries, 

Cotton. mid.. N. 0. #bB.. ~ 6@ 
Coffee. Java. ® ® (gold)... | Boos Mo asses. 0. gal..... 60@75 
do. Rio. ® B(gold).. 10@13 | Beeswax. ........... 346 
Feathers. live geese, # Ses, 
1, ana 1.35 white clover. ..20@25 
Straw. canes | | Kees, POF GOB. 7@18% 

LIVE STOOK, 
NEW YORK, May 13th, 1871. 
Receipts fer the week. 
Prices. 
14@15 | Sheen. prime.. 

eals prime... tre me eeeeteeee 

ao medium.......- 767% do medium... reese 


Scientific and Sanitary 


ps EARLY FRUITS. 
HERE has been for twenty or mere years 
back a competition in supplying portbern cities 
with early fruits and vegetables, and as the 1teaus 
of trausportation have multiplied, the gardens and 


| orchards have been successfully trans! erred to mare 


distant and warmer latitudes. At present the Bur- 
muda Islands and even Florida are engaged in aai- 
ticipating the more northern gardens. Some people’ 
affect to look upon this as extravagance only, and, 
claim that they would be better off to wait for 
things in their own proper seasons. Laying out of 
account unripe fruit, or unsound which should 
never be touched, there is a very decided advantage 
in having these things as soon as we can get them. 
Our winters are long, through which our food is 
lacking in many important acids and otber elements 
which the vegetable kingdom gives us. Adding to 
the winter the time that it takes to bring crops to 
maturity here, we find that for a good, portion of 
the year we are deprived of what we need. The 
earlier then in the Spring that we can obtain fresh 
fruit and vegetable food the better. Many 2 feeble 
constitution may be thus recuperated. It will be 
a happy time when transportation is so cheap, and 
cultivation so extended that the mass Of pecple can 
enjay what is now only within the reach of the 
rich. A few tomatoes, or peas, or strawberries will 
do an invalid more good often than any thing there 
is in the apothecary’s shop. 


CANDIES. 


HERE is often caution given as to using 
candies, owing to the adulterations. A recent 
analysisin England of a cradle with a baby in it, 
made of candy fora toy, showed enough poison to 
kill a number of-real babies. There is a certain 
class of toys of this kind, requiring special color- 
ings which should never be put into the hands of 
children. As for ordinary cundies made to be eaten, 
and not for toys, there is probably much exageera- 
tion of the danger except in some of high color. 
Tie American Chemist gives the results of exami- 
nations under order of the N. Y. Health Depari- 
ment, and there is notbing very frightful. In one 
place gypsum—plaster of Paris—was found, and 
that in lozenges. It is only in hard candies that 
such material can be used. In coloring matters reds 
were found to be harmless; yellows were, half of 
them, poisonous; greens were harmless. Many of 
the flavors were found to be injurious, such as tur- 
pentine and butyric ether. On the whole the 
public is warned agaiust highly flavored candies, 
and against highly colored yellow, orange and 
green candies. 


FOSSIL SERPENTS. 


ROF. O. C. MARSH describes in the Journal 

of Sctence of New Haven, some fossil serpents 
which he discovered during his late trip to the 
Rocky Mountains. The remuins are the more inter- 
esting, because they are the only representatives of 
this order that have been found on this Continent, 
with the exception of three species in New Jersey. 
Quite a number of species are distinguished, many 
of them allied to the Boa Constrictor. Their length 
varied from four to eight feet. As they differ from 
the Boa, in many regards, it becomes necessary to 
give them a new name which is very happily found 
in Boawvus, that is to say grandfather (avus) of the 
Boa. 


—A nerteaul electrician who devotes his 
talents to the promotion of popular science on the 
streets, among news-boys and their congeners, 
offered a etanding premium of five dollars to any 
one who could stand all the electricity he could 
give. He recently met his match in a boy who was 
entirely indifferent to all the power that could be 
puton. But being very certain on his own part 
that something was wrong, he pressed an examina- 
tion until a piece of insulated wire was discovered 
running over the boy’s back, under his coat, with 
the two ends in his wrists, to which he adroitly ad- 
justed the handles of the machine. 


—Physicians need to keep well “up” in their 
chemistry. Some recent prescriptions have proved 
dangerously explosive on being mixed by the 
apothecary. A lady in England recently put a box 
of pills which had been prescribed for her in her 
bosom. Ina short time there was a severe explo- 
sion, and she was badly burned. The recipe was a 


| mixture of oxide of silver, muriate of morphia and 


extract of gentian. 


—Pyroxyline, which is a horny substance, made 


from collodion, is now applied to a new use in form- 


9 | ing the base for the attachment of artificial teeth. 


It is endorsed by the Journal of Chemistry as free 
from any poisonous influence on the system, but 
then it is inflammable, almost explosively so. In 
this regard it would be a dangerous addition to 
some mouths, already sufficiently inflammatory. 


— Missouri is somewhat remarkable for its 
mineral wealth. The summary is made as follows : 
It has iron in 46 countries, lead in 43, coal in 36, 
copper in 24, marble in 11, zinc in 27, fire-clay in 16, 
carytes in 10, nickel in 6, besides granite, tin, plum- 
bago, gypsum, alum andantimony. Itis said that 


2 | the nickel used by the mint is from Missouri, and 


the product has lately increased very largely. 


— The percentage of iron which is found in 
the street sweepings of New York City is said to be 
so great as to destroy their value for manure.. From 
horse-shoes, from wagon-tires, from men’s heels, 
the grinding of iron on the pavement is probably 
far beyoud what most people suppose. 


—Willow-leaves are recommended for making 
yeast in the place of hops. They are said to give an 
article which is more rapid in its working, to be 
minus the disagreeable hop flavor, and with good 


medicinal qualities as a tonic. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE WINTER GRAIN ChOP. 

HE Autumn was, according to the official re- 
port, generally favorable to vigorous growth. 

The freezing weather mainly occurred in mid- 
winter, when the grain was protected by a f{cover- 
ing of snow; the whole season was comparatively 
mild and uniform in temperature, and an early 
Spring has advanced the growth beyond that 
usually attained at this date. Winter-killed grain 
has been quite rare in all the States, and in several 
it was almost entirely unknown. Possibly future 
reports will be unfavorable in consequence of the 
recent cold days and nights, but as (the following 
statements, taken from the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show, the lutest general returns 
are favorable. Winter killing has been most com- 
mon in the northernmost of the New England 
States, Maine suffering toa considerable extent in 
eertain counties. Merrimack Co., N. H., reports a 
condition of wheat and rye above the average, while 
the light snows have affected the saine crops else- 
where, and all ever Vermont unfavorably. Reports 
are quite favorable from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, except from Middlesex in the latter State. 
No wheat is grown in Rhode Island, and, indeed, 
very little in New England. But three counties in 
New York, Onondaga, Schuyler, and Washington, 
report more Winter-kijling than last year. The 
warm Autumn gave a strong growth in Westeru 
New York, and though the covering of snow was 
lizht, the plants retained their vigor through the 
Winter, and are in more than medium condition. 
The counties reporting ‘‘very good,” are ‘Tioga, 
Westchester, Seneca, Steuben aud Columbia. Of 
fifteen counties reporting in New Jersey, nove pre- 
sent discouragmg accounts, but three limit the 
prospect to an average. Forty counties in Pennsyl- 
vania send returns, of which only those from Tioga 
and Union counties represent an inferior prospect, 
and fully three-fourths report more than an average. 
Wheat and rye look well in Delaware. Every re- 
turn from Maryland is favorable in comparison 
with last year. The crop is generally more ad- 
vanced than usual. Notasingle county in Illinois 
is returned unfavorably. In Randolph the crop is 
said to be 25 per cent. better than within thirty 
years. Of fifty-two counties reporting in Indiana, 


none represent Winter grain in poor condition, and 


but five indicate a mere ‘‘average”’ prospect, while 
more than a third state that the appearance of such 
crops was never excelled at the same season. In 
one-fourth of the number represented no rye was 
sown. Ohio reports injuries from the Hessian fly in 
sowe sections. General average good. Michigan, 
ditto. In Wisconsin there was some injury from 
freezing in the north, but the greater number of 
counties represent the crop better than usual. In 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Alabama, the reports 
are, With some exceptions, favorable, and in Cali- 
fornia the crops are rather less uniformly good 
than elsewhere. 


GRA SSED S URFA CES. 


HE surest way to make a good lawn, grass- 

plot, or other grassed surface, is to level the 
ground neatly (first spading or ploughing it well), 
aud covering with sod. The sod should be cut as 
nearly square as possible, so it may be neatly joined, 
and be at least three inches thick, so it may be pretty 
sure to save all the roots. Sod is often cut with 
sloping edges, so the grass on the edges has little or 
no root to live upon, and no bettom earth to keep 
the grass level with the remaining surface of the 
sod. A neat way of cutting sod is to stretch a line 
by two pegs across the ground from which it is to be 
eut; with ashort, stout knife, such as butchers use, 
cut through the sod three or four inches deep, 
guided in straightness by the cord. Move the pegs 
about nine inches from the first cut, and make 
another, following it in like manner with others. 
When a space equal to that of the surface to be 
grassed has been gone over, stretch the cord so it 
crosses at right angles the cuts already made. Make 
cuts nine inches apart, as heretofore; the sods can 
then be easily lifted by a spade, and will be of uni- 
form size, so that neat work can be made with them. 
If cutting with a knife seems too hard, sharpen a 
spade, and cut by pressing the blade with the foot 
straight into ground. If a sloped surface—the slope 
of a terrace, for instance—is to be sodded, a thin, 
strong wooden peg, about nine iaches or a foot long, 
should be driven into the greund through the center 
of each sod.—The Family Garden. 


The WESTERN POMOLOGIsT contains a statement 
from G. Warne, of Buchanan county, lowa, which 
is as far north as Albany, tbat he never fails to have 
good crops of peaches every year, by the simple 
process of protection which he employs. He cuts 
off the young tree sixteen inches from the ground, 
and allows the limbs to shoot out on each side below, 
like the rods of an umbrella. By weights or stakes 
he keeps them down in a horizontal position, so that 
the stump is like the hub, and the limbs like the 
spokes of a wagon wheel, lying on the ground. 
About the middle of August he cuts back one-third 
or one-half the new wood with a pair of pruning 
shears, and late in Fall covers the whole with corn- 
staks, uncovering early in spring. 


Tue Famity GARDEN—Is a neat little monthly 
Horticultural paper, handsomely illustrated, pub- 
lished in this city, and sent to subscribers for 75 cts. 
per year. Postage 6 cents per annum, payable at 
the office where received. We quote above a sample 
of its style. 

A Horse generally earries his tongue hanging 
out of his mouth only when it is over the bit. Some- 
times the bit is placedin this position, but often the 
horse slips his tongue over it after he has been prop- 
erly bitted. Horses have been cured of this trick 
by fixing @ wire loop to the bit so that it will reach 
three or four inches into the mouth, and buckling a 
strap over the nose close to the bit so that the ani- 
mal cannot open his mouth wide enough to work his 


tongue over. Two or three weeks should effect a 
cure. On first bitting a colt care should be taken to 


| place the bit properly over instead of under the 


tongue. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


OuTWARD Pomp AND INWARD Poverty.—This 
is atime when Christians ought to bear in mind that 
the days of the noblest church architecture were 
those also of the thickest spiritual darkness. It is 
true that from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
tury magnificent cathedrals were built; but these 
were the days also when war against the saints was 
fiercely waged. On the other hand, in times of the 
greatest refreshing from the presence of the Lord, 
the days of Berridge and Whitefield, barns and fields 
were their chief and sometimes their only temples. 

Protestants everywhere may observe that, how- 
ever far they may go in ostentatious buildings and 
other carnal display in their professed worship, the 
Chureh of Rome can far excel them. Those who 
ery out the loudest about perils from popery, very 
frequently are its own efficient allies. For as sweet 
cordials create an appetite which at last demands 
the fiercest stimulauts; so the devices of art by 
which the orthodox adorn the bald simplicity of 
their public worship are cultivating a taste which 
finally will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
gorgecus ceremonial of the Romish cathedral.—" 
Prot. Churchinan. 


Trat Fatse Tone!—A musician employed at 
one of the London theaters possessed an ebony flute 
with silver keys. Ile seldom used it in consequence 
of the defectiveness of the upper notes. The mu- 
sician had as a lodger a tailor, who worked for the 
theater. A strong friendship sprang up between 
thetwo. One night, en the musician was at the 
theater, the flute was stolen, and suspicion fell upon 
an old woman who used to do housework. Nothing, 
however, tended to show her guilt, and the matter 
was at last dismissed and forgotten. In a few 
months the tailor left the house, and the musician 
moved to another town, but their friendship lasted. 
About a year afterward the musician paid the tailor 
a visit, and found him in possession of a beautiful 
bullfinch who could distinctly whistle three tunes, 
The performance was perfect, with this exception, 
whenever he came to a certain high note he inuvari- 
ably skipped it and went on to the next. But litile 
reflection convinced the musician that the note in 
which the bullfinch was imperfect was the very one 
which was imperfect on the ebony flute. So con- 
vineced was he that he sharply questioned the tailor, 
who confessed to having stolen the flute, and that 
all that the bird knew was learned from that same 
instrument. 


Resrect TO APPEARANCES.—During the Winter 
of 1369, a drummer, visiting Wilmington, N. C., 
stopped at one of the first-class hotels. At the 
breakfast table he gave an elaborate order to the 
waiter, and included in it ‘two soft-boiled eggs.” 

Sambo went off to the kitchen, buf soon returned, 
and asked : 

** Mass Boss, did you want dem. eggs scrambled ?”’ 

sie egal ” said the drummer, “I want them soft- 
boiled. 

* All id sar,’’ and off he trotted again. 

In a few moments he loomed in again, and re- 
marked, in a most persuasive tone: 

** Massa Boss, you better have dem CsEs scram- 
bled !”’ 

What do you mean roared 

* Well,” said Sambo, ‘‘ Mass Boss, I'll tell you; 
dem eggs ain’t very fresh, and they’ll look better 
scrambled.”’ 


—'F. W. Higginson has taken pains to compare 
the vital statistics of several generations of two old 
New England families, and he finds, to the dismay 
of those who mourn the physical degeneracy of wo- 
man since the days of our great grandmothers, that 
the stock has improved, if anything. He adds:— 
‘*No man of middle age can look at a class of stu- 
deuts from our older colleges without seeing them 
to be physically superior to the same number of col- 
lege boys, taken twenty-five years ago. The organ- 
ization of girls being far more delicate and compli- 
cated, the same reform reaches them less promptly, 
but reaches them at last. The little ‘girls of the 
present day-+eat better food, wear more healthful 
clothing, and breathe more fresh air than their moth- 
ers did. Theintroduction of India-rubber boots and 
water-proof cloaks has alone given a fresh lease of 
life to multitudes of women who otherwise would 
have been kept housed whenever it so much as 
sprinkled. It is desirable, certainly, to venerate our 
grandmothers, but I am inclined to think, on the 
whole, that their grea i-grand-daughters will be the 
best.”’ 


OUTFLANKED.—A gentleman of Halifax, being 
at a ladies’ fair, not long since, and being solicited 
to buy something, by a fair creature who kept one 
of the tables, said he wanted to buy what he feared 
was not for sale—a lock of her bair. To his delight 
and surprise she promptly cut off the coveted curl 
and received the price offered—ten dollars, The 
happy purchaser was ‘exhibiting his trophy to one 
of his friends, who very suddenly blasted his joy by 
saying, ‘‘She rather outflanked you, for, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, she only paid three dcllars for the 
whole wig.’”’ 


—The late celebrated Dr. Warren of Boston 
gave his skeleton to the Medical School by will. 
Jeremy Bentham, also, by will, gave his bones to a 
iriend who made much of them, and kept them, 
decently dressed, in his library. And here is Dr. 
Isaac Rowell, late of San Francisco, who in his last 
testament desired that his body might be dissected 
by his medical friends, the softer parts burned and 
the ashes preserved in an urn. Then Dr. Rowell 
further desired that his skeleton might be wired 
well together and kept in some medical college or 
university, in San Francisco. Provided, neverthe- 
less, that if the widow wished for the bones:of her 


late loved, they were to be delivered to her upon 
her paying the expenses of preparation. What on 


earth did the Doctor suppose that the widow Rowell 
could do with his skeleton ? 


— A TrapitTion.—The Jsraelite states that an 
eminent Rabbi says that it is a tradition of the Ger- 
man Jews that at the time when the empire of Ger- 
mauy shall be re-established—the empire ceased sev- 
eral hundred years ago—this will be the omen of the 
coming of the anxiously expected Messiah. 


—Dr. Arnold, of the Rugby School, England, 
made this reply to one who asked him why he con- 
tinued to study his lessons over and over previous 
to going before his class to teach. ‘* Because I pre- 
fer ny students should be supplied from a running 
stream rather than a stagnant pool.” 


— The French settlement at Abelescant, Dakota 
Territory, has a curious origin. A party of French 
emigrants were journeying up the Missouri river, 
when a pet cat escaped from its mistress. An effort 
was made to catch the runaway, when the emi- 
grants, struck by the advantages of the location, 


‘halted and formed the new settlement. 


—A quaint friend of ours in Maine once called 
on President Lincolm. He had shaken hands with 
him, observing, ** Don’t be scared, Mr. Lincoln, I 
do not want an office.” ‘Is that so?” said the Pres- 
ident, ** then give us another shake.”’ 


— A little boy once said to his aunt: “ Aunty, 
I should think that Satan must be an awful trouble 
to God.” must be trouble enough; indeed, I 
should think so,’’ she answered. ‘I don’t see how 
he came to turn out so, when there was no devil to 
put him up to it,’’ said the boy. 


—Rev. Mr. Ware, of Baltimore, has en a 
scathing sermon on anonymous letters from one of 
those singularly pertinent texts which he so often 
finds for his purposes: ‘*‘ Wherefore hidest thou thy 
face? For thou writest bitter things against me.”’ 


—If reports are true, Col. James Fisk, Jr., must 
bave an enormous love of disapprobation. He is 
said to have ‘‘ provided himself with a series of scrap 
books in which he gathers all the newspaper utter- 
ances concerning himself.’’ 

—The degeneracy of the Persians was attributed 
to their luxurious habits. A famous historian said 
that they carried their effeminacy to such a pitch 
‘that they even adopted the use of gloves to protect 
their hands.”’ 

—A Mobile paper is eiitenant at a cotemporary 
for announcing that ‘‘ Mobile is the fourth coffee- 
pot in the country.” Investigation proved that 
‘*cotton port ’’ was meant, but things got mixed. 


—Mother—“ Now, Charlie, run and fetch’ the 
beer.”’ Charlie— Ugh! it’s a rainin’ so ’ard ’taint 
fit to turn a dog out in. Can’ t you send gran’ fath- 
er ?”” 

—A very ieeteclar swain in Huntingdon sent 
his marriage to the paper with the addition, **No 
cardamoms.’’ He said he despised abbreviations. 

—A bishop was once branded with heresy for 
mainffining that there were antipodes opposite to 
the then known world. 

—One of the sublimest things in the ene is 
plain truth.— Bulwer. 


|Publishers’ Department. 


Americans Abroad. 

The new Banking House of JAy Cooksr, Mc- 
Cutitocn & Co., bas been cordially welcomed in 
London by the old firms of the realm, and it is also 
recognized as a prominent resort for Americans en 
route to or from the Continent. The latest advices 
from all parts of the world can always be found 
there, and such other attentions as are so much 
prized by those away from their native home. 

‘‘ The Knickerbocker Life.’’ 

There has been quite a tempestuous season of Inte 
over the affairs of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Co., of New York city, and divers discontented ex- 


policy bolders who had suffered their policies to 


lapse, and were ipdignant that they could not be 
put back upon the ground they would have occupied 
if they had been prompt in making their payments, 
have been holding sundry organized meetings to 
protest and make trouble. There can be no doubt 
that absolute and severe strictness in shutting down 
on a tardily paid life policy often works injustice to 
the individual. But on the other hand a too easy 
continuance of unpaid policies endangers the rights 
of the great majority—for thus, returns are no long- 
er to be reokoned on, and ‘insurance ”’ is no longer 
sure. However, to make the matter clear, the entire 
affairs of the Knickerbocker Company have been 
submitted to George W. Miller, the veteran Super- 
intendent of Insurance for the State of New York, 
and his report, as published in fullin our columns 
last week, affirmed that the company “has honora- 
bly and promptly met and discharged all claims,” 
and that it is *‘ entitlcd to publio confidence.”’ The 


company’s card on another page gives particulars 


concerning its business, and we very cordially invite 
public attention to it. 


The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’ ** Wash- 
ington’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’: Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
UnNtion and MARSHALL’s “ Washington.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 


panton, 


National Sunday-Schoo!l Teacher. 

This most interesting illustrated monthly periodi- 
cal, which has met with remarkable general favor 
among all who have at heart the successful advance- 
ment of intelligent Sunday-school education, is one 
which by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can offer at very low rates. It is really a valua- 
ble thing, helpful to all earnest teachers. 

We will send the Curistran Unton with MArR- 
SHALL’S ‘‘Washington” ($3.00) and the National 
Sunday-School Teacher ($1.50) for one year (together 
$4.50) for three dollars and ninety cents. 


SPE CIAL N CES. 


Bankrupt. 

From Auction, a large lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Hunting Case Watches, full jeweled, detached lever 
movements, $24 each, usual price $40. More expen- 
sive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 
from Auction, at proporticnate prices. Goods sent 
C. O. D., privilege to examine. F. J. NaAsH, removed 
to 712 Broadway, N. Y., May ist. ‘*‘ Worthy of the 
fullest confidence.’’ — Chijstian Advocate, N. Y. 
‘* All that Mr. Nash says may be relied on.’’—Chris- 
tian at Work. ‘**Wehave the utmost confidence in 
the above goods.’’—Liberal Christian. ‘Certainly 
cheap and the quality reliable.”’-—Christian Intelli- 
qenecr. 


= 


Boys’ Class for Cermany. 

An admirable scheme for study and travel is pro- 
posed by Professor Peck of Ingham University. 
His class, composed of boys from the ages of 12 to 18 
years, will be open to additions until the 10th of 


June. The particulars of route and plan of study 
communicated in Address, Box 
2,892 New York. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes Wringer, with Moulton's Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 

Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 500 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ** Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.”’ Woop & HoLsprook, 

| 5 Laight St. New York. 


Interesting to Ladies. 
I have had the Grover & Baker Machine in con- 


stant use for the last ten years, and have never 


known it to rip or to do poor work. It is simple, 
easy worked, and can be managed by any child. 
Mrs. Dr. 8. A. MOWILLIAMS, 
166 State St., Chicago. 
Cood Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want afew more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 


Messrs. Lang & Nau, 292 and 294 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, have for sale, at their elegant store, a 
very fine collection of first-class furniture and 
upholstery, which they offer at as low figures as 
any house in the country. Although comparatively 
strangers to our citizens, they have secured, during 
the past few months, by their strong desire to do 
the square thing, many friends and quite an exten- 
‘sive business. We refer our readers to these gentle- 
men, who will be pleased to show them their assort- 
ment of furniture, if nothing more. Do not forget 
292 and 294 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

> — 

The play of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ with the part of Hamlet 
omitted, would not be mere absurd in dramatic 
circles than the atfempt to keep house without 
SAPOLILO would be in domestic circles. As water 
to the thirsty, as food to the hungry, so is SAPOLIO 
to all classes and conditions. 


More than Three Hundred Thousand short term 
policies, insuring against accidents, were issued by 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Oompany of 
Hartford, Conn., during the year ending Deo. Ast, 
1870, the whole, covering risks amounting to One 
Thousand Million Dollars. 


= 


Oil may be cheap, but unsafe to use. Pratt’s 
Astral Oil is the most reliable, purest, and, above 
all, the SargsT illuminating Oil ever made. | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 fora club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
‘veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
New England—Gr0. MA€LEAN, 8 School St., Boston, Mass 
North- ——— JUNKIN & Co., 167 South Clark ‘St., Chicago, 


Illinoi 
South-West—C. F. VENT, Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Middle States—A. H. HU RD, 400 Chestnut St.. Philadel hia. 
‘Dawita & Co., 542 California St. 


RTLETT hes charge of the Advertising Depart 
ment, and is suthoriaed to make contracts with adv ertisers, 
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Financial. 


The Stock Exchange Room, on Broad street, 
js undergoing material alterations which will 
throw the upper and lower rooms, as they stand at 
present, into one room with a ceiling fifty feet 
above the floor. The ornamentation is to be over- 
nauled and sundry other changes of a desirable 
eharacter made. Whether or no these con'em- 
plated changes affected the market our quotations 
way show. There was no overruling excitement 
during the week, but the prices were kept up 
pretty well with occasional interludes of dullness. 
Friday being marked perbaps by the greatest fluc- 
tuations. 

Gold advanced slightly, and held its own toward 
the middle of the week. the rates paid for carry- 
ing being 1 to 3 per cent. and flat. 

The Goverument List. The subscriptions to 
the new loan now amount to something like $65,- 
000,000, including conversions. The general list has 
asarule been very steady. 

The Prodace Market became unsettled mid- 
way of the week, after a temporary recovery from 
previous dullness. At the close cotton wus a trifle 
lower, anda generally speculative feeling caused 
some activity among the freight agents. The live 
stock markets were dull during the last two-thirds 
of the week, while on Monday and Friday their 
activity was merely nominal. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last: 


U. 8. 5-20’s. Cou. (Ex. 111%, 
U. 8. 5-30’. Cou, "67... 113% , 113% 11334 115% 
U. 8. 5-2’s. Cou. "68... 1334,1153¢.113 44,1134 
N. Cent. and Huceon con......... 
N. Y. Cent.and Hudson scrip....... od 4 
Lake Shore,...... 11 110M, 11036 
Pittsburgh. ........... 13114 ,1205¢.128 
Pacific 484 48 A7 46 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


er 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERND. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the ttona to be 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wali-St., 


AND 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


{85 Bleecker Street. 


IN'REREST paid or compounded, free of &ll taxes, 
THREE TIMES year, orevery THIRTY DAYS, 


as de 
A alle of allowing from 
date of ae deposit on sums of $50 and upward. 
DEPOSIT CERTILFICAT Bs, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the 
sates, issued, payavle on demand, with 
rest 
All aocoumn strictly private and confidential. 
— deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 


Call or send hay circular. 
rom 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


N.B.—DEPOSITS made on.or before March 20 will 
draw interest from March st. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer, | 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 


ON SATURDAY AT 10% O’CLOCK, 


Carpets, Mirrors. 
lery, Plate—being One of 
we have oered this seas 

Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 
residences of deci housekeeping. 
lerms moderate 


Glass, Cut- 
e finest stocks o ‘goods 


MAG ic FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAQIC REPOSITORY, 
> 745 Broadway, New York, 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress ofthe Work. 


The yen of the North Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
Nee: energy trom both extremities of the line. 
‘everal thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake puperior | 
trains are running over 130 miles “of lished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
— road, and by ee next this will be 
nereased to at least 5 
A GOOD INV CST ENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and recommend, 
a Profitable and perfectly Safe investment. ihe 
First age Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They have 
@ years to run, bear Seveneand Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than S per cent. currency) 
and are secured by firstand only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS a pal pret NTS, and also, a8 
fast as the Road is completed, 
23,06 ACRES OF LAND to every mile of 
Ac res for Bag $1,000 Bond. ‘They 
Ta Prine ipal and [Interest 
Coupons, 


track, or 5 
are exempt from U. 
are payable in Gola. 
FOR BONDS, Northern Pacific 
at all receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. ‘This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands ure required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company. The Land eng of the 
Koad exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This_immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With a, ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, Lhere is no investment, accessible the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR SAF 
CHANGE U. &. VE-TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 6 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrerder of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-'l'wentics 
are now exchanging them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
SECU early income. 
RIT s.—All marketable 
Stocks and will at their highest 
current price in exchange for Nortnern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent.in re- 
ythe Financial Agents. Full 
information. m mphlets, etc , can be obtained 
ny agency, or from the under- 


row oy JAY COOKE & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


turn, will be pa 


| By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 


the country. 


Security and Safety. 


WEDT WISCONSIN W. C0. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Kun. 


Receivable for Lan — Grantof over 
One Million Acres Gow orn ent. Upon watch, 
together with the Kowd and all its Property, these 
Bonds area 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for lo years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Milesof Road Built, from which 
income ts derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. 
But 34 Mties nore Road to Bui d, for which theiron 
~ already vane hased, and alt the work under con- 

tract. An Air-Line fr rom St. Paul and the North 
Ww est to Milwaukieand Chicago. ‘Total amount of 
Mortaae $4,000,000, Estimated value of Lands alone 
nearly double that amount. 


Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium on 
Gold, 9 percent. per annum to the investor. The 
Trustees are the Hon. WLLLIAM H. LEONARD, 
ex-Chief Justice of Supreme Court, State of New 

STEE LE, and JAMES GOOD- 
SON M. Ps England where a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. These parties are required 
to see that proceeds of land sales arc upplied solely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


Coupons Payable January and July.. 

The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its 
Kastern connections, will be seen from a pamphlet 
and mups which can be obtained at the offices of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00,, 
No. 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTEKN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch —_ of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER 46, NORTH EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, as follow 
t. 1%, até P.M. 
NEVADA. On "Gant May 24, ut 9 A.M. 
Capt. 31, at 3 P.M. 
NEBRASKA, Capt. Gu Ju 3, at 
Jupt. T. W. FREBMAN, 
MINNESOTA, Capt T MAN», 39:30 A.M. 


IDAHO, Capt.PRIOE...............June at 3 P. M. 


C bin e, $80 
Bteeraze passage, (O (omece No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apphy to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall 8t. 


NMAN LIN 
Kor Queenstown and Liverpool. mail 
steamers are appointed to sail as follow 
MORES ‘May 4s, 
CITY OF BRUSSELS... ‘Baturday, May 27, 11 A.M. 
and each succeeding SATURDAY and alternate 
TUESDAY, — pier 45 North river. 


TES OF PASSAG 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency, 
First cabin..... $30 
To London..... To London.......-.- 35 
To Paris eee 90 To ris 38 


Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 
Brewen, &c., at reduced rates. 

Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their friends. 

For further information at Company’s 

offi JO ALE Agony 
nN Broadway, New York. 


A LITTLE FIRE is quick) aly put ow out ” 
ABCOCK EX G i 
** Which pot quench. 


Send for its record. 199 Was “ Chicago, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A National Religious 


NEWSPAPER. 
THE ADVANCE. 


ONE DOLLAR 
ONE DOLLAR 
ONE DOLLAR 


One Dollart!! 
ron 


SEVEN MONTHS 
SEVEN MONTHS 
SEVEN MONTHS 


From June ist to January ist. 


Wishing to extend still more widely the circula- 
tion and intluence of THE ADVANCE, and believing 
there are many who Would become permanent sub- 
scribers after reading its pages a few months, and 
becoming acquainted with its true merits as a 
family religious newspaper, we facilitate this pre- 
liminary acquaintance necessary to form an opin- 
10n, by offering it to all new subscribers 


For Seven Months, 
‘FROM 
“JUNE TO JANUARY 
JUNE TO JANUARY 
FOR ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR. 


N.B.—All names sentinon this offer will be en- 
tered as soon as received, thus enabling subscribers 
to get the whole or part of the month of May free, 
by sending in their names promptly. 


THE ADVANCE is now in its fourth year, and 
takes the highest rank among religious papers. It 
has received and continues to receive, from week 
to week, the highest commendations from the very 
best sources, both in this country and over the At- 
lantic. 


Its EDITORIALS are independent, practical, and. 


of a high order. 

Its CONTRIBUTIONS are from among the sound- 
est and most popular writers. 

Its CHURCH NEWS is fresh, full, and embraces 
all denominations. 

Its CHILDREN’S COLUMNS are very attractive. 

Its NEWS SUMMARY and MARKETS, SOLEN- 
TLIFIC, TEMPERANCE, Y-SCHOOL, and 
OTHER SPECIAL COLU complete. 

Its CORRESPONDENCE, m Washington, 
New York, and foreign countries, is characterized 
by ability and accuracy. 


ITIS A 


COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free, 


Address: 


THE ADVANCE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


[2 Names sent on this offer cannot count on a 
premium. 


A GREAT OFFER! 
Only $3 for $11 in Value. 


Until the first of November next, the beautiful 
and artistic Chromo, 


‘‘ Isn't She Pretty.” 


Size 13x"7, after Lillie M. Spencer, retail price, $8, 
will be sent by mail securely done up, post free, as 
a premium to every yearly subscriber to 


-Demorest’s Illustrated Magazine, 


AND 


MIRROR OF FASHIONS, 


Acknowledged the most practical, useful, original 
Parlor Magazine. 

‘“Isn’t She Pretty” is a beautiful Chromo, s 
splendid Parlor Picture, and a valuable work of 
art; itis highly fintsbed, mounted and vgrnished, 
and worth more than double the cost of subscription, 
and together with DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, af- 
fords an opportunity for the investment of Three 
Dollars such as may never occur again. Do not fail 
to subscribe for DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, and 
you will never be willing to be without it. It will 
not only teach you how to dress, how to cook, how 
to make your children’s clothes, but it will make 
you better, wiser, happier. Women everywhere 
find it exactly what they want. In fact, it is the 
most complete Ladies’ Magazine now published— 
Husbands, Fathers, Brothers and Lovers subscribe 
for it,and present it with the beautiful Chromo, 
“Isn't She Pretty.” It will make eyes sparkle with 
delight and satisfaction, and prove a monthly re- 
minder of your good taste and kind feeling. 


Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


Specimen Copies of the Latest Nos. of the Maga- 
zine mailed free on receipt of 25 cents. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles | 


on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


Five eas for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 


O'CLOCK, 


‘indicate that 


RARE AND VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS, 
Both Ancient and Modern, 


Just Imported from Europe, 


Comprising the First Importations 
Under the recent Amendment to the Tariff ex- 
empting from Duty all Foreign Books pub- 
lished previous to the year 1850. 


In consequence of the partial abatement of duty, 
we now have the pleasure of first offering for sale 


NEW HYMNS AND TUNES 


For the Sunday-School. 


YOU WILL FIND THEM 


P ure, CG ood, 
U seful, O riginal, 


“PURE COLD” 


Will be the Leading Sunday-School 
Singing-Book this year. 

Don’t purchase until you have examined “ PURE 
GOLD,” “BRIGHT JEWELS,” FresH LAURELS,” 
“GOLDEN CENSER,” “GOLDEN SHOWER,” or 
“GOLDEN CHAIN,” either of which is unequaled 
by the publications of any other house. 

One Copy (paper cover) of either sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St, N. Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


THE CHARMI!! 
15,000 A WEEK 
are being published. Orders for 


Refined, Lively and 
E xcellent, D evotional, large quantities of the choicest English Publica- 
IN THE LATEST AND BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL oS 
SONG BOOK, ttention is called to our stock of fine editions of 
66 39 ndard Works, their excellent condition, etc.,in 
P [ | RE GOLD, all languages and in every department of Mterne 
ture, suitable for 
By Rev. Rob’t L owry an d W. Howard Doane, Pablic Institutions and Gentlemen’s 
The fact that Private Libraries, 
ll carefull l d in the b 
Over 62,000 Copies our in Lond 
were ordered in advance of publication, and that| jhe Oldest and Cheapest Importing 
orders are being received for from House. 
{,000 to 2,000 Copies Daily, Established 1840. 
Importations by Weekly Steanwers: 
CATALOGUE No. 60 now ready, and sent gratis 
on application. 
A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
PIANOS, ORGANS, &e. 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Facellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 


Over 5,000 il One Day tee rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 


Such is the business that this new Sunday-8chool consequently the 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BL1ss has made a grand | Send for a Circular, with Testimonials, ete 


success of his work, and to be assured of this, it is [Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
only necessary to examine the book. CHAMBERS. Established 1628.) Address 


2? Bound only in boards. 
Prices, 830 per hundred ; $3.75 per doz. Sam- T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and ™1 Fourth Avenue, between lth and 12th 


ple copy sent post-paid for 35 cents. 
streets, New York (ity. 


Published by Root & CADy, and for sale by the 

trade generally. Address, ‘Bi 

ROOT & CADY, Chicago. | THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 
WEBER 

PIANO-FORTE 


Music For 
Soldiers’ Memorial Day. 

pation enon by all who have carefully compared 
w others. 


“OER THE GRAVES OF TNE LOVED ONES 
PLANT BEA UTIFUL FLO WERS. ” Solo and 


horus, - Dr. Ordway. 50 Pn the 
MEMORIAL pay. Duet and Cho- 

30) NEW SCALE 
THEY ARE "SLEEPING. Solo and int 
SILENTLY TENDERLY, A Pe MOURNFUL- the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


HOME. Quartett. Male 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, h 
Solo and Duet, - b ence they are preferred by all the 
Sent by Mall on receipt of the above price. reat Artists of the Day, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, | ®94 recommended by all the 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
&6 SPARKLING JEWELS.’’ Prices will be found as reasonabie 2s consistent 


By KNOWLES SHAW. with thorough workmanship. 
A collection of fresh, bright Music; the words are WAREROONMS " 


of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


N. Barker. 30 
WHERB SHALL THE BEAUTIFUL REST. 


specimen copy mailed fer by 
JUHN CHURCH & Cy,, Cincinnati. 
THE SICNET RINC, Brondway, cor pect Keep af 
” nto anoe, Organs, or Melodeons, tor 6a 
Containing the “Sweet By-and-By,” and other rent, at yar f 10w prices, for cash.  heiritaAnuicr 


Sabbath School ‘worker be 
““-_| Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
CEN D 85 ‘cents for a specimen copy of J. P. WEB- 
T. S&S. BERRY & CO., 
beautiful gems. DAVIS 


pleased with this book. Price $3 per doz. A single 
STER’S excellent Sabbath-School Music Book, 
789 Broadwuy, corner l0th Street. kecp a fine assort- 
AGO. | Gne and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 


py een and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 


SPENCERIAN Nox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good barga'n 
STEEL PENS. DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of Manufacturers of 


Steel Pens. PIANO FORTES, 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- { 7 Union Sq uare, 
NEW YORK. 


culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
H w 
A Great Offer. 


skilled and expertenced workmen in Europe. 
They are a nearer approximation to the real se ot ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, MELO- 
and ORGANS of six first-cluss "makers, 


SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto tnvent- | i craaing Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING TH1I8 MONTH, or wil) take a smali 
cash,and balance in monthly or quarterly 


ce” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the stallments. 


14 numbers, artistically arranged andsecurely] GHYURCH ORGANS 


inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 23 CRNTS. | & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O0,, | Bullders of the powerful COLI ge UN; ORGAN : the 


large Organ in the PLY MOUT Brook- 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


CREAM | 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


ination. 
Represented in New York by 
Prepared for instant use at table without 
Boiling. 


JAMES A. PUNWDERFORD., 1 Ferry St. 
WALLACE & COMPANY, 


Specifications furnished and eont negotiated 
MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 


on precisely the sume terms as at the factory. 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 


— 


GUANO. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano. Price varying with gold. 
Pure ground bones, $35 ton. 

Clark’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, $55 ton. 

German Potash Salts, for potatees, tobacco, &c., 


FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, $40 a ton. 
No. 9 College Place, : . New York.| Sulphate of Ammonia, Oil of Vitrol, and ali other 
Fertilizers. 


Ammoniated Dissolved Bones, $45. 
GEO. E. WHITE, 
160 Front Street, New York. 
A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. | 
Chromos and Frames, A SANITARY WATER-PIPR. 
Stereoscopes, Albums, Pipe ‘for conducting water into dwellings to b 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEBTH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


drinking and cookin ki 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, por them Land 
e and tran 
CRAPHOSCOPES. half. Satisfactory testimony cam he civen that 


cannot water rried 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., ~y or Galvanized Iron Pipes. This Pipe 


591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. | can be worked and soldered with commun plumbers’ 


solder, the same as yolk P 


Songs forthe Sanctuary, 


Imported and manufactured by 


INSTITUT? , 69. and 70. 
dos. ; Osrtes dp Visites, 35 
otographe, 


rial Cards, $10 
Ten Dollars. 


os. Life Sized Fho 


Im 
per doz. 


‘R 
ONLY 
FORK SALE 
— 
Waldron & Cooke 
OF 
| 
4 


320. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. ITI., No, 20. 


PRAYER. 
BY MRS. F. H. COOKE. 


ARK how the flower, whose drooping bell 
A would lose 
The lavished freshness of the nightly dews, 
«pes the frail chalice in the dust that lies, 
Lifts it, and drinks the bounty of the skies. 


350 hold thy heart out, like thelily’s cup, 

And God’s own hand shall fill the goblet up 

With vital air, soft rain, or vir2in snows— 

Whatever earth implores, and Heaven bestows. 
From Old and New for May. 


PECULIARITY OF AMERICAN CouRtTs.—The fol- 
lowing satire on certain recent occurrep 
we find in a Canada paper, credited toan Am 
ican “ Exchange.” 

the Golden City, a gentleman of the name 
of Jones recounts his experience of juries. He 
lived in the small town of Bloodandthunder- 
ville, where he saw a man brought in ‘not 
guilty ’ of murder, because he had shot the se- 
ducer of his wife. This gave him anidcea. He 
remembered that in bygone days one McMi- 
chael had horsewhipped him with impunity. 
Thirsting for revenge, Jones went off and in- 
continently shot McMichael; he was brought 
to trial, and told the jury that he once had a 
wife who loved him till the spoiler came, and 
that spoiler’s name was McMichael. Instantly 
the jury roared ‘Not guilty.’ Then he shot a 
man who had pulled his nosein days of yore. 
When the twelve heard him sob, ‘I had asister 
once who--’ they madly yelled ‘Not guilty.’ Then 
he killed a man who had caned him. ‘Ah, gentle- 
men,’ he said, to the duodecemviri, ‘ have you 
mothers-in-law ? I had one once, but this viper, 
this asp, cobra di capella, this anaconda, this 
boa-constrictor, the deceased—’ ‘ Not guilty,’ 
they yelled, in chorus. Mr. Jones had another 


enemy who had cowhided him. He murdered. 


him also, but by this time all his dissolute rel- 
atives had been used up, and when he sobbed, 
*Ah, gentlemen, I had a cat,’ the jury absurdly 
refused to render a verdict of ‘Not guilty,’ and 
so his lawyer had to get a new trial for him, 
which he did, and thus cleared him. He is now 
atraid to do bloody deeds.”’ 


HARVEY FIskK. A. 8. HATCH, 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
MENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, May 15, 1871. 

THE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
Co. are secured upon a property, which, 
when the extension to the Ohio River; 
now in process of rapid construction, is 
completed and fully equipped, will rep- 
resent a cost of nearly $30,000,000, and an 
actual value in Road, Franchises, rights 
ot way, etc., of not less than $50,000,000. 
The total amount of the loan is $15,000,- 
000, of which nearly one-half, or over 
$7,000,000, have already been sold. 

The CENTRAL PaciFic Bonps negotia- 
ted by us, amounting to $25,885,000, havea 
ready market everywhere, being favor- 
ably known and actively deult in at all 
the principal Stock Exchanges of this 
country and Europe, 2nd are readily sal- 
able at all times at quoted market price, 
which is now above par. 

Tne Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
Oun10 RAILROAD Co. we believe to be of 
eoual value and security, and must in 
time take a like rank in market value 
and salable character. 

Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 
may do so with entire safety, at a profit 
of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the 
Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD Co. 

Present price 90, and accrued interest 
from May 1. 

We also buy and sell Government Se- 
curities, and the Bonds of the Centra! 
Pacific Railroad Co.,and as Agents of 
the U. 8. Government, will attend to the 
funding of 5-20s into the new U. S. 
Bonds. 

FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & (0,, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at — of our offices, or through our correspond- 
en 
At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 


" latest advices from the United Sta 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
NzwW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


ERY SAFE AND DESIRABLE 8 and 10 Per 
Cent. Bounds, payable in this city, for sale 


1 
thes: FITCH & ELLIS, 11 Pine St. 


m THEA NECTAR 


BLACK TEA! 
Warranted to suit all tastes. 


T EGA m tm 10 hours, without 
VIN drugs. 


GAGE, 


DRY GOODS. 


BROKAW BROS.’ 
SPECLALTIES IN 

MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S  : 

SPRING CLOTHING, 


Fourth pb Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


AT PANIC PRICES, 


The Largest and Best Selected Stock 


OF 


DRESS GOODS 


Ever Offered by any one firm in 
this city. 


| Those desirous of obtaining 
Extraordinary Bargains 


Are respectfully requested to ex= 
amine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts. 


——~ 
Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price of 


CARPETS, 


By the *‘ European Manufacturers,’”’ we will con- 
tinue to sell during the balance of this month, 


AT OLD PRICES, 


English Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.10 to $1.25. 
English Body Brussels, $1 75 to $2.25. 
AND ALL OUR 


NEW PRIVATE DESICNS, 
‘‘ Velvets,”’ 
Wiltons,’’ 
Moquette,’”’ and 
‘* Axminster’”’ 
Carpets, 
At Equally Low Prices. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
WINDOW SHADES, 
HAIR and SPRING MATRESSES, 


Pillows, Bolsters, &c., oe, 
TO ORDER = Sia NOTICE. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, 

TERRIES, 


‘BILLIARD CLOTHS,’ 
TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE 


COV 

EMB’ CLOTH Ditto. 

‘““SATTEENS,” ‘‘CRETONNES,”’ 

CHINTZES,” 

‘‘FURNITURE TWILLS,” 

SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CUR- 

TAINS, 

LACE BRD SPREADS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, &c., &c., 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


‘We have largely replenished our stocks of 


French and English Dress Materials, 


Suitable for SUITINGS, PROMENADE, and 
EVENING WEAR, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
An inspection respectfully solicited. 
BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
STRIPED & CHECKED SILKS, 
CRISAILLE SILKS, 
FOULARD SILKS, 
CREPE DE CHINES, 
 PONCEES, &c., &c., 
; A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT AT 
VEKY LOW PRICES, 
NOW OPEN. 


color or size—two buttons 
LULAR—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


FOR ‘ONE DOLL AR—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 
FOR “(ONE DOLLAR—A Ladies’ Lace Handker- 


ONE DOLLAR—A pair of} Paris Kid Shores, 
ra. 


FOR ON E DOLLAR—The Ladies’ Wilson Silk Tie 


be sent 
MES EK. McNALLY & CO., 
pupereees rters, 49 Broadway and 2 ite St. 
Merchants also supplied. , 


‘BLAKE & ALDEN Boston, Mass. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP, 


‘SALERATUS, and 


CREAM TARTAR. 


First-class household articles, designed for the best family trade. 
These articles have an unblemished reputation in New York and New 
England, in proof of which we might parade columns of testimonials ; 
but, conscious that they are just what housckecpers will readily ap- 
preciate, we simply solicit a fuir trial of them. Let not your grocers 
persuade you that he has something quite as good, Depend upon it 
he has larger profit in view than this choice article can afford. 


JAMES PYLE, 


Manufacturer, 


No. 350 WASHINCTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
FREEMAN & BURR, 
no: 138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. Cy 

(a resent season. It embraces the choicest products of th WV 
QPRIN G QOVERCOATS, $5 —$10. QUITS, $10—$15. Bors’ QUITS, $5—$8 
QPRING QOVERCOATS, $15—$20. QU [TS, $20 $30. Bors’ QUITS, $10—$12. 
QPRIN G QO VERCOATS,  $25—$30. QUITS, $40—#50. Bors’ QUITS, $15—$20. 

Lo BURE enabies pariies in any part of the country to ~wS: 
UP cnn Clothing direct from them, with the certainty of re- “\\ 
Wy Selvin the most PERFECT FIT attainable 4 
Ne R SKLF- Samples of Goods, 


“Puce List and Fashion-Sheet, SENT FREE on appli- 
G, Rie 


IMPERIAL FIRE 


B. ST. JOHN, 


INSURANCE co. 
E. >, OROWELL, 


Manager. “Manager. 
OFFICES: CAPITAL, 
40 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London. $8,000,000 
U. S. BRANCH: GOLD. 
40 & 42 Pine Street, — 
New York. Incorporated, 1803. 


“GARDNER’S | 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article of 
furniture that has ever been 


made, which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 
Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 
Larger sizes forming a perfect 
and substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 
four inches high, solid Black 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 


smaller sizes down as low as $1. 
Also, Portable Wardrobes 
prices $10 to $25. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 
‘Ten per cent. off to all Preach- 


ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


7108 HUNT, Spri eld, Mass. 
R. & J. M. v 


w. New, en, Conn. 

JOHN D. CHOLLAR, Worcester, Mass. A. C. CHA ue RLIN 

MAXFIELD, KELLOGG & CO oh HUNSMITH SPENCE Buffalo, N. y. 
mg Mass. I. D. WHITE, Buffalo 


BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall River BA LDWIN” WARING, ‘Fall River, Mass,* 
CLEVELAND BROS., Providence, R. I. 
The Gardner Manufactuying Compahy was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Medal and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, N. Y., 1870. 


. B. BROOKS, Ete 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
110 Bowery, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE FRAMES. 


UILDING pens PERIODICALS 


OF THKEE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap- 
boards. A non-conductor of cold, heat, 
and dampness. 


$4 rer YEAR 


PREPARED PLASTERING BOA’ $1 for Two. 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath 
makes a An Extra Copy 


substantial tless than}. the us- 

al cost. 

Double Thick 

and Quart< 

nd 

HALE, 22 and 2% Franktort-st. N.Y. | HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 

— | ceipt of five cents in postage stam stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


invention, winds like a clock, kills rats, 
W )to sell the 
is fully 


h i i &c., th the 
sent 
| ie licensed, be cheapest family Sewing Ma- 
eqs ma 
te, 50 cts. Stiver Ad N CLA 


ent, make ater 
root for less per 


om passes, Scissors. But 
ton-hole Cutter, Paper Knife, Eraxer & Pencil Sharpener 


Square, Bevel, Screw Driver, Chisel, Com 


ab WP 


away or shipped from place to 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE IT EXPE. 
cosmopolitan, an ith 
at the center of pop ulation, its eomplete system a 
business with a saving of time and 
business: 2,000 
! $700,000 Premi-. 
$200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
per cent. premium—F ull lines upon desir. 
able "viel accepted—All business conducted ina 
liberal and prompt invite the public to 
ve me , es a fair trial and realize its superior 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


Father Time throws away his Hour Glassa: d starts 
on the New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper, 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
* Ancient and Modern Time- 


eepers y D hard 
plication t to National (Elgin) Watch Com 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 


New York. 


MANNS) 


RRACTIONARY 
LIFTER 


IS THE APPARATUS 


HEALTH 


No Weights Used. 

While adapted to the baatict of the athlete, it is 
equally so to women an —" y or to persons in 
the yr delicate state of hea 

w minutes each day ~~ and if used at 

nD ht. when retiring, induces refre shing 

tis at once more beautiful, compact, and dura- 

ble. besides being much cheaper, ae any other 
goed Apparatus for similar Raton 

land see it, atthe RE IONARY LIFTER 

OFFICE, 365 BROADWAY, reund floor. Books and 
cireulars sent free on appl cation. 


AMERICAN BROILER 


Patentco 


~eombining, in one of the lightest and of 
Kitch tchen utensils, ali the principles involy 
perfect broiling of 8, with the greatest 
omy of time and fuel. IL: sets on top of the stove or 
range, over one of the openings; requires no pre- 
paration of fire; no coke or charcoal ; no poundin 
of steak ; retains all the juices and flavor, whi 
are mostly lost by Se ordinary rocess ; broils 8 


n 
chops, fish, and y Aang Is also an unequaled 
read-toaster and co per. 

Now made of Russian ron, with str éron cover, 
obviating liability of edges getting jammed by 
and thereby destroying necessary 
close fit. 

Guaranteed to fulfill all the above specifications, 
or money refunded. Retail p , $2. Fine mesh 
rate for ocmn-popping and coffee roasting, when 
8 ex 
Li beral discount to.the trade. 

All boilers will have brass labels attached, with 
name and Trade Mark stam aneee. 
merican Broiler man png Co , Offices 6&2 
Broad A street, New York, and 169 street, Cin- 
r saie in at minimum rates, bY 
E. ETCHUM earls street; RUSSELL 
& ERWIN MANUFAOTURIN CO., 45 and 4 
E.JA MES & co., 3 Clif 


street. And at retail by house-furnishing, ‘tin, and 


stove dealers generally. 
R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 
OFFICE : 
lll FULTON ST., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For sale by Grocers 
generally 


to agents by exPress for $1. 
Also 12 Tools in One. Pocket Rule, Ruler, 
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tender; does away with all smoke and smell of | 
burning grease; broils equally well over coal or 
wood; answers for all sized stove or range open- 
‘ a a \ i ‘a 
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